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The  Land  of  Silver  Mountains 

Personae 

Blind  Poet  (called  Smgmg  Tree) 
Blue-Eyes  (a  girl  beloved  of  the  Blind  Poet) 
Priest  of  Thoth. 

Pipe-music,  bass  and  treble ;  later  in  the  piece  pipes  treble. 
Twilight.  Banks  of  the  Nile  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Blind  Poet:   I've  heard  it  spoken  in  the  market-place 

That  ere  yon  goddess-moon  reveals  her  face 
Another  time  to  seeing  men,  the  sands 
That  blow  across  the  southern  roads  will  sweep 
Upon  the  caravan  which  carries  you  away 
From  me,  and  I  must  stretch  my  empty  hands 
In  vain  towards  you  and  find  you  not  and  weep. 
So  I  would  speak  awhile  with  you  today. 

Blue-Eyes:    The  priest  who  left  just  now  was  very  kind. 

He  cooled  my  brow  and  spoke  of  spring  again, 
Of  golden  flowers  blooming  in  the  rain, 
Of  irises  soon  bending  in  the  wind, 
Of  blackbirds  in  the  reeds  along  the  shore ; 
Much  too  he  spoke  of  Life,  and  little  more. 
But  I  surmised  what  he  had  feared  to  say, — 
That  I  should  wander  to  the  South  someday 
Before  yon  goddess-moon  just  rising  mid 
The  purple  hills,  a  second  time  is  hid 
From  seeing  men.    I  am  resigned  to  death 
And  though  Osiris  grudge  each  fleeting  breath, 
I,  too,  would  speak  a  while  with  you  today, 
For  you  possess  the  Truth  in  Life,  men  say ; 
In  faith  they  said  you  are  the  Singing  Tree. 
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Blmd  Poet-.    My  heart  is  heavy  that  I  cannot  see 
The  lotns  in  the  field,  yet  I  can  hear 
The  murmur  of  the  Nile,  and  feel  a  tear 
Uon  my  hand, — a  tear  as  warm  as  rain 
In  May,  and  I  can  feel  the  silence  of 
The  years,  and  I  can  sing  to  you  of  love 
Which  is  the  Truth  in  Life,  as  men  will  say. 
But  I  would  tell  you  of  the  southlands  where 
Blue  herons  skim  across  the  perfumed  air, 
And  where  white  herons  stand  beside  the  lake, 
And  from  the  rushes  great  green  herons  take 
To  wing ;  and  past  the  Lake  of  Herons  lies 
The  Land  of  Silver  Mountains  and  blue  skies, — 
And  oh,  a  laughing  folk  dwell  there,  Blue-Eyes, 
It  is  a  land  of  song  and  not  of  strife. 

Blue-Eyes-.     The  moon  is  risen  from  the  hills  and  soon 
A  strip  of  cloud,  much  likened  to  a  spoon 
Of  silver,  will  outline  dark  shadows  on 
The  tent ;  so  tell  me  of  the  truth  in  life 
Before  her  light  from  off  my  eyes  has  gone, 
For  I  must  hasten  to  the  South,  my  love, 
And  I  would  hear  your  words  above  all  words. 

Blind  Poet:   I  stopped  the  priest  just  as  he  left  the  tent. 

Blue-Eyes-.     What  was  there  left  to  say, — there  is  no  hope? 

Blind  Poet:   He  spoke  of  praying  in  the  temples  dear 

To  Thoth,  and  Ea,  the  Lord  of  Sunset-Mount, 
The  Lady  of  the  Night, — but  not  of  fear. 

Blue-Eyes:    Your  hand  is  firm  in  mine,  it  strengthens  me ; 
I  could  go  smiling  through  eternity. 
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Blind  Poet:    Blue-Eyes,  a  year  has  sped  since  first  we  met 
Beside  the  Well  of  Mur;  you  kindly  wet 
My  parched  lips  with  cooling  water  from 
The  moist  earth's  depth  and  spoke  to  me  of  some 
Fair  stars,  and  blessed  a  blind  and  weary  man. 
Those  were  bright  days  with  songs  for  you  alone, 
With  blue  winds  speeding  the  harbingers  of  Spring, 
W hen  we  would  lie  beneath  the  palms,  and  I 
Would  sing  you  wondrous  songs  of  days  gone  by, 
And  gladly  feel  you  trembling  near,  and  bring 
In  long  lost  melodies  my  love  to  you. 
There  we  would  taste  delicious  fruits  and  drink, 
Sweet  nectars  that  the  Little  Men  who  rule 
Cathay  had  stolen  from  some  misty  isle 
And  sent  that  year  upon  a  tinkling  mule 
Across  Thibet  to  us.    But  it  is  late. 

Blue-Eyes-.     I  must  remember  now  this  Truth, . . .  and  wait. 
It  will  be  easier  there  to  see. 
You  will  go  singing  down  the  silent  years 
And  men  will  come  to  bless  the  Singing  Tree 
Whose  heart  grows  lighter  as  he  nears  the  South 
Where  blindness  is  an  awesome  memory. 

(Blue-Eyes  like  a  child  falls  asleep.) 


Blind  Poet:    (Beholds  the  priest  of  Thoth) 

Oh  priest  of  Thoth,  I  am  the  Singing  Tree. 
I  make  war  songs  and  love  songs,  too.    Her  plea 
Cries  in  my  heart.  How  fell  my  Blue-Eyes  ill? 
I  heard  this  tale  around  the  market-place, — 
A  maddened  tale  of  bloody  wells,  of  hail 
That  felled  the  oxen  at  the  plow, — and  pale 
They  were  who  told  me  this ;  and  more  they  had 
To  tell  of  countless  frogs  and  burning  winds 
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And  slaughter  of  their  sons  by  ghostly  hands, 
And  stinging  locusts  from  the  burning  sands. 
And  more  there  was  to  tell,  of  my  Blue-Eyes 
Who  lay  as  dead,  and  so  I  hurried  here. 
What  means  their  tale  1  They  have  but  simple  minds. 
What  is  the  village  curse  ? 
Priest  of 

Thoth:     You  have  not  heard! 

Blind  Poet:    Until  this  very  day  there  came  no  word. 

Priest  of        There  lived  a  race  of  slaves  far  east  by  north 
Thoth:     In  some  wild  place  by  name  Gessen,  and  they 
Have  raised  a  mighty  God  Who  set  them  free. 
As  they  were  wizard-men,  our  rods  were  vain. 
The  High-Lord-Pharaoh  would  not  let  them  be, — 
We  urged  that  they  had  greater  charms  than  we 
Have  ever  known,  but  he  was  proud  and  died. 
The  crumbling  walls  amid  the  eastern  sea 
Have  swept  the  High-Lord  and  his  men  just  three 
Days  since  into  Osiris '  gloomy  realms. 
These  slaves  had  called  upon  a  God  Who  reared 
Great  walls  of  water  in  the  eastern  sea. 
Now  they  have  fled  into  their  northern  lands 
And  they  went  singing  with  their  hands 
Upraised  to  Yahweh  with  song-laughter  in 
Their  hearts.  That  they  were  slaves  was  our  one  sin, 
For  Egypt  was  accurst  and  times  were  strange, 
And  there  were  sights  which  better  were  unseen, 
For  many  died,  and  many  more  became 
As  children,  Love-Blue-Eyes  last  of  all. 

Blind  Poet:   And  so  she  sleeps.    My  love,  my  love  arise ! 
The  land  of  Silver  Mountains  and  blue  skies 
Lies  just  beyond  the  Lake  of  Herons  where 
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The  irises  are  bending  in  the  wind 
And  golden  flowers  bloom  amid  the  rain — 
The  tears  are  Hathor's  from  the  house  above, 
Who  weeps,  that  she,  the  goddess  of  all  love, 
Has  seen  a  folk  go  gayly  singing  forth, — 
But  God  go  with  them  to  the  rising  North — 
Sleep,. .  .Blue-Eyes,. .  .Sleep — 

(He  bows  his  head.   The  moon  is  hidden  by  a  cloud.) 

John  Waltee  Eebuck. 
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Seer  of  life, 

Take  thy  hands  away. 

My  eyes  are  blurred; 

I  can  see  nothing, 

For  shadows  darken  my  vision. 

Stay! 

The  wheel  turns! 

I  cannot  keep  the  pace. 

One  more  glimpse,  I  beg, 

Of  a  beloved  face. 

Life  calls, — 
Its  voice  a  wild, 
White  symphony. 
Hold! 

Ah,  too  late  .  . . 
The  melody  is  gone. 


ROSE  CANGELOSI 


SHADOWS? 

An  Allegorical  Play  in  One  Act 
William  Habkdts 

Characters  in  the  Play 

John A  Young  Doctor 

Doris His  Former  Fiancee 

Girl  in  White The  Temptress 

Man  in  Black  Cape Cowardice 

Man  on  Crutches Courage 

An  Apelike  Creature Insanity 

Gray  Robed  Figure Death 

Two  Shadows Sentinels  of  the  Black  Door 

Place-.    An  upper  room  of  a  tenement  in  any  large  city. 

Time-.  Dusk  of  a  winter's  day.  The  entire  action  takes  place 
within  half  an  hour. 

Setting.-  A  large  room  the  dingy  plaster  of  which  has  fallen  from 
the  walls  and  ceiling  in  great  patches,  showing  tare  rafters 
overhead.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  table  bearing  a  litter 
of  magazines,  an  oil  lamp  and  several  bottles.  In  the  gloom 
of  the  right  corner  is  a  narrow  bed  with  ragged  tumbled  bed- 
clothes on  it.  In  the  back  wall  left  is  a  gaping  fireplace.  To 
the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  small  window  with  a  torn  shade. 
There  are  two  doors,  one  to  the  left,  and  one  opposite.  Two 
straight  chairs  complete  the  furniture. 

As  the  curtain  rises  voices  are  heard  off  left.  A  key  screeches 
in  the  lock  and  the  door  is  kicked  open.  The  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  are  seen  in  the  half  light.  Neither  speaks  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  man  gestures  and  bows  in  mock  ceremony.  The  woman 
enters  slowly,  looking  about  her  apprehensively.  He  follows  and 
shuts  the  door. 

Boris-.    John,  is  this  where  .  .  .  ? 
John:    Yes,  this  is  where  I  live,  Doris. 
Doris:    But. .  .vou  can't..  Why.  .  . 
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John:  Yes,  I  can.  I  do.  (Sharply)  You're  sorry  you  came 
aren't  you? 

Boris-.  (Laying  her  hand  on  his  arm)  No,  I'm  not.  But 
haven't  you  a  light  or  something! 

John:  Pardon  me,  just  a  moment.  (Goes  to  the  table  and  strikes 
a  match.  The  shadows  dance  on  the  walls  as  the  lamp  splutters 
up.  Tie  places  a  chair  for  her.  She  sits  ivithout  taking  her  eyes 
from  his  face.  He  slumps  into  the  chair  across  the  table  and 
glances  furtively  toward  the  bottle.    She  reads  his  thoughts) 

Doris:  Go  ahead,  if  you  wish.  (He  rises  quickly  and  pours  a 
drink.) 

John:  Will  you  have  one?  (She  shakes  her  head.  He  raises  his 
glass  in  a  toast.)  Here's  to  this  delightful  situation.  (Pours 
another  drink  and  makes  another  toast, 'pointing  the  glass  toward 
the  shadows  on  the  wall.)  To  all  my  friends.  (She  gives  him  a 
wondering  look.)  To  my  companions,  the  shadows.  They  never 
desert  me.  He  bows  to  his  shadow,  and  it  returns  the  gesture  with 
a  grotesque  movement. 

Boris-.    John,  please  sit  down,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

John-.  (Sitting  and  fumbling  in  his  pockets)  I  did  have  some . . . 

Boris:  Here's  a  cigarette.  (He  takes  one  from  her  silver  case 
and  she  snaps  a  lighter  for  him.  He  inhales  deeply  and  sighs.  The 
nicotine  and  liquor  have  stimulated  him  and'  he  laughs  sud- 
denly.) 

John:  Imagine. .  .you  being  here.  Mrs.  Morton,  the  richest, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  local  Four  Hundred.  My  dear, 
you  don't  know  how  uncomfortable  you  look.  What's  that  about 
pearls  ?    Pearls  among  swine . . .  that  fits  it  exactly. 

Boris:    John,  do  you  know  why  I  came  here  ? 

John:  (Considering  the  question  a  moment)  No,  I  don't.  But 
I  do  know  that  you  aren't  enjoying  it.  Now  that  you've  seen  me, 
and  satisfied  yourself  what  I've  come  to,  and  all  that,  I  think 
you'd  best  be  going. 

Boris:  No.  First  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me,  not  like  that,  but 
seriously. 
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John;  Very  well.  What  shall  we  talk  about?  How  is  your 
brother!  How  much  did  your  father  lose  in  the  bank  failure? 
Is... 

Boris:    Please,  John. 

John-.  Oh  well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say?  Shall  we  do  a 
movie  episode  ?  Shall  I  taunt  you  with  having  made  an  ass  of  me  ? 
Do  you  want  to  reproach  me  for  having  sold  my  soul  to  the  demon 
rum?  Very  good.  Let  us  begin.  (He  rises  and  strikes  a  dramatic 
pose.)  Oh  Mike,  how  it  crushed  me  when  first  in  your  face,  the 
pen  of  the  rum  fiend  had  written  disgrace.  That 's  your  first  line. 
Do  you  think  you  can  say  it?  Let's  see  now,  how  does  my  part 
go?. .  .(She  has  begun  to  cry  softly.  He  relents  and  sinks  into 
the  chair  wearily.  He  speaks  to  her  in  a  different  manner.)  Al- 
right, Doris.  I  '11  talk  as  you  wish.  But  you  must  promise  to  go 
before . . . 

Boris-.    Before  what? 

Jolm:    Before  I  look  at  you  too  long  and  start  remembering. 

Boris:    That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  do,  remember. 

John:    And  that 's  just  what  I  will  not  do. 

Boris:    (With  -pain  in  her  voice.)    Oh,  John ! 

John.-  Funny  thing,  memory  is.  The  more  you  try  to  dull  it 
the  deeper  it  stabs  you.    Works  itself  in  like  a  fish-hook. 

Boris:  I  find  it  so  myself. 

John:    You? 

Boris:    Yes.    Don't  you  think  I  ever  remember? 

John:  (Staring  at  her.)  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  but 
you're  on  rather  dangerous  ground.  (Suddenly  intense.)  Do 
you  understand?  (Gets  to  his  feet.)  Come,  you've  stayed  long 
enough.    (Takes  her  arm.) 

Boris:  (Shaking  her  head.)  No,  I  can't  go  yet.  Can't  you  see, 
John,  I . . . 

John:  Why  did  you  have  to  come  ?  It  would  have  been  so  much 
better  for  both  of  us  if  you  hadn't. 

Boris:    (Taking  his  hand.)    I  came  to  take  you  back. 
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John:  (Amazed.)  Woman,  are  you  making  fun  of  me  f  There's 
a  limit  to  everything,  you  know. 

Doris:    (Desperately)  You  make  it  so  hard,  John. 

John:  Oh,  I  know.  (He  wheels  away  from  her.)  You  step- 
ping out  of  your  automobile  and  climbing  seven  flights  of  stairs 
to  get  to  a  hole  like  this.  You're  out  of  your  element,  that's  all. 
You  don't  know  what  to  do  with  your  furs,  and  your  clean  clothes 
in  a  place  like  this.  I  suppose  you're  here  from  your  sense  of 
fair  play,  or  some  damn  fool  thing  like  that. 

Boris-.    It  means  more  than  that.    I'll  swear  it  does. 

John-.  Of  course.  It  hurts  your  pride,  it  outrages  your  sen- 
sitive nature.  You  live  like  a  human  being  in  a  house  that  lets 
the  sunlight  in.  You're  clean  on  the  outside  and  the  inside.  Me? 
I  couldn't  ever  wash  all  the  dirt  off.  (Looks  at  his  hands.)  Say, 
how  does  it  feel  to  be  clean? 

Doris:    John,  look  at  me. 

John:    I  am  looking  at  you. 

Doris:  Look  at  me  straight.  (He  looks  into  her  eyes  and  there 
is  a  long  pause.) 

John:    I  used  to  think  I  could  read  your  eyes. 

Doris:    You  could. .  .you  still  can. 

John.-    Then  right  now  they  are  telling  me  lies. 

Boris-.  No,  John,  they're  not.  (He  shakes  his  head  and  sits 
down  hopelessly.    She  kneels  beside  him.) 

John-.    What  are  you  doing?    Get  up ! 

Boris-.  No,  please  let  me  tell  you.  Do  you  remember  that  last 
night  before  you  left;  how  you  said  that  some  day  you  would 
make  me  crawl  just  as  I  am  doing  now.  Do  you  remember  ?  (He 
stares  at  her  incredulously.)    Well,  here  I  am. 

John:  (Springing  to  his  feet.)  Doris,  don't!  (He  lifts  her 
up,  but  she  will  not  let  him  go.) 

Boris:  Now,  John,  don't  you  see?  I  can't  say  what  I  feel. 
Anything  I  could  say  would  only  be  little  and  inadequate;  like 
everything  else  that  I  've  done.  I  've  been  fighting  with  my  pride, 
John;  my  silly  pride.    Now  it's  gone.    I  want  to  bring  back  that 
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beautiful  thing  we  had  between  us.  It  wasn't  until  six  months 
after  you  'd  gone  that  I  came  to  myself.  I  've  been  searching  for 
you  with  those  cruel  things  I  told  you  gnawing  at  my  heart.  Won't 
you  let  me  take  them  back?  Can't  we . . .  (He  tears  himself  away 
from  her,  and  sits  rocking  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  follows 
him.)  John,  you  will  come  back,  won't  you?  Leave  this  and  be 
the  same  John  again  for  me? 

John:    Doris,  I  can't. .  .1  can't. 

Boris:  You  used  to  say  you  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  me.  If  you  would  only  say  that  again. .  .It  isn't  too  late,  is 
it  dear? 

John-.    Doris,  if  you  had  come  a  year  ago,  or  six  months  ago . . . 

Boris:    Do  you  care  for  me  at  all  now? 

JoJm:   I  can't  ever  change  that. 

Doris:  Then  what's  there  to  worry  about?  Oh,  I'll  be  dif- 
ferent. I  am  different.  All  the  old  blindness  is  gone.  You  used 
to  say  you  wished  you  could  separate  the  part  of  me  you  loved 
from  the  rest.  Well,  that  has  happened,  I've  done  it  myself.  Part 
of  me  is  dead,  and  the  part  that  remains  belongs  to  you.  Won't 
you  please  take  it  ?  Oh,  there  are  so  many  lovely  things  for  us  in 
life,  John.    Can 't  you  see  them  ? 

John:   I  wish  to  Heaven  you  hadn't  come. 

Boris-.    Then. .  .it's  too  late? 

John-.  (Tonelessly.)  Yes,  it's  too  late;  not  because  I  have 
ceased  to  care  for  you,  but  because  besides  being  a  disinherited 
pauper,  I . . . 

Boris:    What,  John? 

John-.    It  cannot  be  changed  now. 

Boris-.    Yes  it  can.    Whatever  it  is,  we  '11  change  it. 

John:    No,  it's  one  of  those  things  you  cannot  change. 

Boris:  What  do  you  mean?  (He  takes  a  small  box  from  his 
pocket  amd  shows  it  to  her.  She  stares  at  it  and  the  eagerness  of 
the  moment  before  dies  withm  her.  She  speaks  dully.)  The  old 
thing  again. 
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John:  Yes.  It  serves  to  stop  that  gnawing  in  the  heart  you 
were  speaking  of. 

Doris:    But  I  'm  not  going  to  let  even  that  stop  us,  do  you  hear ! 

John:    I  can 't  go  back  to  your  friends  and  mine  this  way. 

Boris:  You  won 't  have  to,  dear.  You  can  go  to  Doctor  Harris ' 
place.    He . . . 

John:  Absolutely  not.  The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Harris,  he 
asked  my  professional  advice.  When  I  last  saw  my  friends,  I 
was  a  chap  to  whom  one  spoke  with  respect.  When  I  see  them 
again,  111  be  the  same  way. 

Boris-.    Yes,  of  course  you  will. 

John-.  Now  look  here,  Doris ;  after  seeing  me  like  this,  do  you 
still  want  me  to. . . 

Doris :   Yes,  yes,  dear.    I  want  you  back ;  that 's  all  that  matters. 

John:    Can  you  wait  a  long  time  ! 

Doris:  As  long  as  I  have  to.  (He  takes  her  and  kisses  her  on 
each  eye,  then  holds  her  at  arm's  length.) 

John:    It  will  be  desperately  hard. 

Doris:    But  think,  John,  of  what  we'll  have  together. 

John:    You  '11  keep  a  light  in  the  window  ! 

Boris:    I'll  keep  the  whole  house  lit  for  you. 

John-.    You'll  kill  the  fatted  calf? 

Boris:    The  sacred  bull,  if  you  desire. 

John:  There  shall  be  feasting  and  rejoicing!  We  shall  walk 
along  those  crooked  paths  in  your  garden,  and  sit  by  that  little 
pool  where  the  goldfish  lives  that's  called  Charlie! 

Boris-.    These  things  and  more. 

John:  Then  the  prodigal  will  return.  (She  kisses  him.  An 
automobile  horn  sounds  in  the  distance.)    Is  that  your  chauffer! 

Boris.-    Yes,  but  he  can  wait. 

John:  No,  you  must  go  now.  If  you  don't,  something  will  hap- 
pen to  spoil  this.    (Escorts  her  to  door.) 

Boris:  .  (Opening  her  pocketbook)    Here,  John,  take  this. 

John:    Picture! 
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Doris;  Yes,  put  it  on  your  table  and  think  of  me  as  being  with 
you. 

John:    I  shall. 

Doris :    And  remember  it's  not  goodbye,  but  hasta  la  vista. 

John:  Hasta  la  Vista,  querida.  (Opens  the  door.  She  sud- 
denly clings  to  him.) 

Boris-.    Oh,  John,  I'm  afraid.    I  can't  leave  you  in  this  place. 

John:  There 's  nothing  to  fear  for,  dear.  This  is  a  kindly  place 
when  you  come  to  know  it.  The  shadows  are  friendly.  (Pushes 
her  gently  through  the  door.) 

Doris:    Au  re  voir,  darling. 

John:  Yes,  I  hope  it  is  au  revoir.  (He  shuts  the  door  after  her, 
stands  looking  at  the  door  for  a  long  second,  then  turns,  strides 
to  the  table,  and  clears  it  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  He  puts  the 
picture  on  the  table  and  the  box  of  cocaine  beside  it.  Takes  a 
revolver  from  his  pocket  and  places  it  along  with  the  other  objects. 
Then  he  sits  and  looks  at  the  picture,  speaking  to  himself.)  Beau- 
tiful lady. 

(One  of  the  shadows  takes  form  and  emerges  from  the  back- 
ground.   It  is  a  girl  clothed  in  white.) 

Girl:    Who's  beautiful? 

John:     (Showing  no  surprise  at  her  presence.)     She  is. 

Girl;    (Pouting.)    But  not  so  pretty  as  I. 

John:  (Regarding  the  picture  and  the  girl  in  turn.)  Oh,  but  / 
think  so. 

Girl:  (Stamping  her  foot.)  I  heard  what  she  said  to  you.  It 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  coming  out  and  choking  her.  The 
liar. 

John-.  Liar! 

Girl:  Of  course.  Couldn't  you  see  that  she  was  making  a  fool 
of  you  ? 

John-.    No.    She  meant  what  she  said.    She  wants  me  back. 

Girl:    Back?    For  what?    For  your  inheritance.     She  knows 
your  father  hasn't  another  year  to  live. 
.  .John:    You've  said  enough.    Get  out. 
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Girl:  But,  dear,  I  'm  only  trying  to  make  you  see  how  you  Ve 
been  deceived. 

John:  Get  out !  Do  you  hear  me  1  Go  away.  (Threatens  her. 
She  retreats  and  fades  out  in  the  gloom.  He  walks  nervously  the 
length  of  the  room.  Starts  toward  the  table  but  checks  himself. 
Resumes  pacing.  The  shadows  converge  and  disperse  rythmical- 
ly.  He  stops  and  waves  his  hand  at  them.  They  beckon  in  return. 
Re  addresses  them.)  "We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row  of 
magic  shadow  shapes  that  come  and  go,  underneath  the  sun  il- 
luminated lantern  held,  in  midnight  by  the  Master  of  the 
Show. . .  "  (Passes  his  hand  confusedly  across  his  eyes.  Speaks 
irritably-.)  Ah,  hell,  why  don't  you  fellas  leave  me  alone.  (An- 
other shadow  steps  from  the  wall  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  man  in  a  black  cape.  He  quietly  falls  in  by  John's  side  and 
walks  with  him.    Presently  he  speaks-.) 

Black  Cape:   Tough,  isn't  it,  old  man? 

John-.  I'll  say  it  is.  (Increases  his  pace.  The  visitor  stays  with 
him.) 

Black  Gape:  It'll  be  worse  later  on  though.  She's  asking  too 
much  of  you. 

Johns    Do  you  think  so? 

Black  Gape:  Certainly.  She  can't  understand  how  hard  it 
will  be. 

John:  She  can't  possibly  know  what  I  will  have  to  go  through 
with. 

Black  Gape:  (Throwing  an  arm  around  his  shoulders.)  Say, 
why  not  drop  it  right  now.  It's  a  hopeless  job.  Come  on,  let's 
forget  it.  Contentment  is  close  at  hand.  (Tries  to  lead  him-  to 
the  table.    John  pulls  away,  and  continues  his  stride.) 

(Another  shadow  steps  out.  This  one  is  crippled  and  walks  on 
crutches.   It  is  what  remains  of  Courage.) 

John:    (Stopping,  startled.)    What  happened  to  you? 

Courage:    Why  you  happened  to  me,  that's  what. 

Black  Cape:  Pay  no  attention  to  him.  (Takes  John  by  the 
arm.) 
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Courage:  (Advancing.)  He  will  listen  to  me.  (Black  Cape 
sneers  at  him  and  gives  him  a  violent  push  in  the  face  which  sends 
him  sprawling,  and  kicks  him  as  he  struggles  to  get  up.) 

John:    Stop  that !   It  's  not  right  to  kick  a  man  when  he 's  down. 

Black  Cape:  That's  the  very  time  to  kick  him.  (Another 
vicious  kick.) 

John:    Stop  it !    (Hits  him  sharply.) 

Black  Capes    (Cowering.)    What's  the  idea? 

Courage:  Good  work !  Wait  and  I  '11  help  you.  (Rises  without 
the  aid  of  his  crutches,  and  drives  Black  Cape  back  into  the  shad- 
ows with  blows.  Returns  smiling,  his  figure  erect.  Smiling  he 
slaps  John  on  the  back.)  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  won,  didn't 
we  1   We  '11  make  short  work  of  the  next  encounter,  too. 

John.-    (Shaking  his  head.)    He's  right.    It's  too  hard. 

Courage:    (Shaking  him.)    Victory  will  be  all  the  sweeter. 

John:   Victory. .  .It  will  be  sweet,  if . . . 

Courage;  Listen,  friend.  You  came  from  a  long  line  of  fight- 
ers. These  subterranean  skirmishes  never  cowed  your  ancestors. 
(John  begins  to  straighten.)  That's  the  stuff.  Here,  get  your 
hat  and  you  and  I  will  stroll  into  the  street  together.  It's  been  a 
long  time  since  we  've  had  a  talk. 

John:  An  awfully  long  time.  (Begins  to  search  for  his  hat 
and  coat.  While  he  is  thus  engaged  the  man  in  the  Black  Cape 
enters  with  a  beastlike  form  at  his  side,  who  grms  and  rolls  his 
eyes  vacantly.  Black  Cape  points  to  Courage,  and  the  creature 
springs  upon  him  and  with  several  powerful  blows  stretches  him 
unconscious  on  the  Yoor.  John  turns  and  utters  an  exclamation 
of  horror.  His  brave  front  vanishes.  The  apelike  figure  stumbles 
toward  him  with  outstretched  arms.  John  backs  to  the  wall  and 
flattens  himself  against  it.  As  his  assailant  draws  near  he  shrieks. 
The  Girl  in  White  enters  and  goes  to  him.) 

Girl:  There 's  only  one  way  out.  Come  quickly !  (Leads  him 
to  the  table.  He  seises  the  box  and  fumbles  with  it.  At  this  point 
a  tall  gray  clad  shape  enters.    His  face  is  dead  white.    On  seemg 
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him  Black  Cape  slinks  away  and  the  beast  cowers.  The  girl 
stares  at  him.) 

Death:  (In  a  calm,  almost  pleasant  voice.)  They  are  pressing 
you  hard,  eh?  (John  does  not  ansiver,  but  he  is  fascinated  by  the 
face  of  Death,  who  stretches  out  his  hand.)  Do  not  be  frightened. 
I  have  come  to  offer  you  a  last  alternative ;  one  which  will  save 
your  pride.  Come  with  me  and  cheat  these  fools.  (John  seems 
to  be  soothed  by  the  voice  of  Death,  who  takes  the  box  from  him 
and  tosses  it  on  the  table.) 

Girl:  (Rushing  to  John  and  flinging  her  arms  around  him.) 
Darling,  don't  listen  to  him,  please.  (He  removes  her  arms  and 
pushes  her  away.  He  is  hypnotized  by  the  Gray  Clad  Figure. 
The  girl  fades  out.) 

Death:  (Offering  him  the  pistol.)  Here,  end  the  farce  without 
delay. 

John:    No!    No!    Not  that! 

Death:  (Advancing.)  I  am  offering  you  peace,  my  friend. 
Why  hesitate? 

John:  Can  I  get  it  no  other  way?  (Death  shakes  his  head, 
continuing  to  advance.)  But  I  want  to  live.  (Turns  to  the  pic- 
ture.)   Doris. .  .Doris. 

Death:  (^Stepping  between  him  and  the  picture. )  But  you 
have  lived.  There  are  only  three  ecstasies  for  you  mortals : 
Birth,  Love  and  Death.  You  have  experienced  the  first  two. 
Why  cower  before  the  last  and  supreme  ecstasy?  (John  takes 
the  pistol.  The  stage  darkens  quickly.  Sound  of  a  shot  and  a 
falling  body.  A  whistling  noise  rises  to  a  roar  and  dies  again. 
A  soft  light  illuminates  the  back  of  the  stage.  Two  motionless 
figures  stand  facing  right.  John  approaches  them  from  the  dark- 
ness. One  of  the  >pair  raises  his  hand,  the  other  opens  the  door 
rear.) 

First  Figure:    What  brings  you  here  ? 

John:    I  am  looking  for  rest. 

Second  Figure:    So  are  we. 

John.-  (Looking  from  one  to  the  other  confusedly.)  What? 
(They  take  him  between  them  and  lead  him  gently  through  the 
door.    Soft  music  in  the  distance.)  CUETAIN 
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Henry  R.  Marshall 

It  is  a  clarifying  device  as  old  as  Socrates  to  require  of  one 
who  ventures  to  maintain  a  proposition,  that  he  define  his  terms 
by  way  of  preface  to  his  discourse.  In  the  spirit  of  this  venerable 
practice,  then,  before  I  set  forth  my  views  on  the  need  of  a  Cath- 
olic literary  revival  in  the  United  States,  I  shall  endeavor  briefly 
to  explain  what  I  understand  by  this  subject. 

Literature  has  been  defined  variously  and  at  length.  To  me  it 
means  simply  the  significant  about  life  put  in  a  telling  way.  Lit- 
erature that  merits  the  name  implies  worthy  thought  or  inspira- 
tion adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  beauty  and  human  appeal. 
As  John  Morley  put  it:  " Literature  consists  of  all  the  books — 
and  they  are  not  so  many — where  moral  truth  and  human  passion 
are  touched  with  a  certain  largeness,  sanity,  and  attractiveness 
of  form."  Catholic  literature  is  that  which  is  firmly  grounded 
on  normal  principles  of  living  and  permeated  with  the  mystic 
beauty  and  spiritual  efficacy  of  Christianity.  With  the  exception 
of  that  which  is  written  for  professedly  controversial  purposes, 
it  is  neither  dogmatically  sectarian  nor  artistically  barren.  Cath- 
olic literature  is  literature  in  the  fullest  sense,  plus, — plus  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  need  for  even  the  non-Catholic  to  eschew  Catholic 
literature  on  the  ground  that  it  is  simply  a  convenient  agency 
for  the  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Reverend  James  A. 
Greely,  S.  J.,  has  thoroughly  demolished  this  bugaboo,  when,  in 
discussing  the  recent  upturn  in  Catholic  literature,  he  says :  1 1  One 
cannot  wonder  at  such  a  circumstance  when  one  recalls,  first,  that 
the  popular  fallacy,  that  Catholic  literature  means  books  of  de- 
votion or  religious  books,  has  finally  started  to  dissipate;  and 
secondly,  that  in  the  field  of  Catholic  literature  there  are  spread 
out  for  reflection  books  of  charm  and  interest,  in  which  perhaps 
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not  even  the  word  religion  appears,  but  which  reflect  Catholic 
principles  and  vibrate  with  true  Catholic  spirit;  that  finally, 
these  works  are  from  authors  whose  talents  have  been  more  or 
less  universally  acclaimed. ' '  This  is  simply  to  say  that  no  author 
is  so  objective  that  his  works  can  be  otherwise  than  tinged  by  his 
individual  philosophical  creed  and  his  personal  views  on  life ;  still 
he  need  not  be  offensively  assertive  or  consciously  didatic  in 
portraying  them. 

Naturally,  then,  it  will  matter  a  great  deal  what  his  convictions 
are,  both  as  to  the  essential  truthfulness  of  his  work  and  its  ulti- 
mate effect  upon  his  readers.  This  consideration  is  fundamental 
in  discussing  the  Catholic  literary  revival. 

Eecent  years  have  seen  a  marked  rebirth  of  Catholic  letters  on 
the  Continent,  as  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  fruits  of  this 
renewal  of  energy  and  interest  in  the  Church  and  in  her  message 
to  mankind  have  been  creditable  in  several  respects.  Wherever 
its  influence  has  been  felt,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  uplift  in 
literary  tone  and  a  gradual  return  to  sound  principles  in  philos- 
ophy, art,  and  religious  thought  and  practice.  Furthermore,  to 
the  Church  this  renaissance  has  meant  increased  zeal  and  fervor 
among  Catholics,  and  has  also  contributed  to  the  addition  of  an 
impressive  list  of  converts  to  her  roll.  Such  names  as  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, Giovanni  Papini,  Leopold  Levaux,  Alfred  Noyes,  Evelyn 
Waugh,  Paul  Claudel,  Sigrid  Undset,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  and 
Ernest  Psichari  testify  to  the  powerful  appeal  of  the  Catholic 
call.  Many  of  these,  and  a  great  many  others  almost  as  notable, 
were  ushered  into  the  Church  principally  through  the  medium  of 
Catholic  literature.  In  England  the  revival  has  attained  the  dig- 
nity and  the  proportions  of  a  miniature  Oxford  movement. 

The  simplest  answer,  then,  as  to  why  the  need  for  a  Catholic 
literary  revival  in  the  United  States  would  be, — that  we  may 
share  the  intellectual  and  moral  benefits  which  have  accured 
to  the  people  of  those  countries  where  it  has  already  made 
itself  felt.  Europe  is  once  again  experiencing  the  thrill  of  a  lit- 
erature frankly  spiritual  and  frankly  mystical.     It  is  hearing 
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again  '  *  the  whir  of  angels '  wings, ' '  and  realizing  that  there  are 
things  infinitely  more  beautiful,  more  precious,  and  more  to  be 
treasured,  than  the  barren  logic  of  rationalistic  philosophies  and 
the  cheerless  equations  of  materialistic  science.  It  has  seen  the 
reason  of  Renan  confuted  by  the  reason  of  Saint  Thomas,  and 
has  learned  once  more  the  old  lesson  that  man  is  not  sufficient 
unto  himself.  Such  a  transformation  of  American  ideals  and 
modes  of  thought  is  not  only  highly  desirable ;  it  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  recover  our  intellectual  equilibrium  and  the  moral  sanity 
which  formerly  distinguished  us  as  a  nation. 

To  the  Catholic  as  a  Catholic,  there  is  the  additional  motive  of 
seeing  converts  brought  to  the  Faith  which  he  reveres  above  all 
other  things  in  life,  especially  as  this  has  been  one  of  the  marked 
effects  of  the  Revival  in  Europe.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  will  share  this  fervent  missionary  zeal,  yet  it  is  something 
which  all  can  understand  and  with  which  all  can  heartily  sympa- 
thize. That  one  who  holds  his  religion  to  constitute  the  source 
of  Truth,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  meaning  of  life  should  wish 
to  share  it  with  mankind  is  natural  and  commendable.  A  sur- 
prising number  of  the  Catholic  writers  of  today  are  converts,  and 
many  have  dedicated  their  artistic  talents  to  the  high  purpose  of 
acquainting  others  with  their  new  found  joy.  But  potent  as  this 
factor  is,  it  is  a  little  beside  the  point  here,  so  I  shall  turn  my  at- 
tention to  considerations  which  are  common  ground  for  men  of 
every  race  and  creed. 

Modern  American  literature  is  suffering  from  a  recrudescence 
of  the  battered  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake, — a  theory  which 
reaches  far  back  into  the  dim  recesses  of  artistic  thought  and  en- 
deavor. Down  through  the  centuries  has  echoed  and  reechoed 
the  cry, ' ' Art  must  be  free. ' '  Especially  during  periods  of  social 
degeneracy  or  national  disaster  has  this  pagan  concept  of  the  ar- 
tistic method  taken  root  and  flourished.  After  the  Black  Plague 
had  stalked  Europe,  in  the  post-Restoration  period  in  England, 
while  the  Age  of  Reason  held  sway  in  France,  and  in  the  period 
of  disillusionment  following  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  World 
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War,  its  advocates  have  been  clamorous  and  its  followers  have 
been  legion.  Invariably  their  message  is  one  of  moral  heresy; 
they  revel  in  the  fantastic,  the  sensual,  the  bizarre.  Prophets 
and  heralds,  as  they  imagine  and  regard  themselves,  they  claim 
to  be  above  the  "petty"  restrictions  of  ethical  precepts  and  prin- 
ciples, above  tradition,  above  rules  and  standards  of  artistic 
decorum.  What  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  is  that  an  artist  can 
no  more  be  free  of  the  limitations  which  his  medium  dictates,  than 
he  can  be  free  of  the  responsibilities  which,  as  a  moral  and  a  social 
creature,  he  is  compelled  to  assume.  The  conclusion  then  is  simply 
this :  an  artist  must  represent  moral  good  and  moral  evil  as  such, 
and  he  must  deal  with  man  as  a  morally  accountable  being.  In 
reality  this  is  no  restriction  at  all,  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
fact. 

I  am  not  seriously  contending,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  that 
literature  is  a  proper  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  moral 
or  spiritual  truths.  The  primary  function  of  literature  is  recrea- 
tional, not  educational ;  to  inspire,  not  to  instruct.  I  am  as  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  form  of  sign-post  preaching  or  literary 
sermonizing  as  any  other  man,  and  I  agree  with  Hugh  Black  when 
he  says :  "  It  may  be  stated  as  a  canon  of  art  that  a  predetermined 
end  is  fatal  to  the  living  interest  of  a  book,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  a  novel  written  for  a  purpose  is  seldom  great.  The 
characters  must  be  more  than  puppets,  and  must  produce  in  the 
reader  a  sense  of  freedom,  which  means  struggle  and  the  chance 
of  failure."  An  author  who  undertakes  to  reform  mankind  by 
means  of  his  books  may  not  have  mistaken  his  mission,  but  he 
has  mistaken  his  medium.  Pulpits  have  been  plentifully  provided 
for  such  pious  purposes.  Literature,  or  at  least  the  novel  and  the 
drama,  is  the  language  of  feeling,  of  emotion,  of  fancy;  its  ap- 
peal is  the  emotions  through  the  imagination,  ultimately  to  the 
intellect. 

The  fault  of  many  of  our  American  authors  today  is  not  that 
they  are  trying  to  teach  goodness,  but  that  they  are  decrying  it. 
Their  goal  would  seem  to  be  the  total  obliteration  of  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  right  and  wrong.  Laissez-faire  in  art,  laissez-faire 
in  love,  laissez-faire  in  life  is  the  modern  cant.  As  James  W. 
Lane  has  said :  ' '  The  liberty  with  which  modern  art  is  sick  is  lib- 
erty to  shock,  to  sensationalize,  to  exploit,  to  make  an  enormous 
profit,  and  this  liberty  has  stunted  meritorious  art. ' '  True,  the 
situation  is  not  devoid  of  explanation.  In  a  period  of  transition 
following  any  cataclysmic  catastrophe,  society  will  inevitably 
experience  an  influx  of  radicalism  and  extremism  in  every  field 
of  thought  and  activity.  When  humanity  is  sick,  every  man 
thinks  himself  her  physician.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  radical 
theories  are  never,  on  close  inspection,  particularly  novel.  They 
are  simply  current  editions  of  ancient  and  palsied  views,  mas- 
querading as  panaceas  for  present-day  afflictions.  As  for  mod- 
ern literary  theories,  they  can  be  traced  into  the  shadowy  past 
to  the  day  when  a  shaggy-headed  figure  looked  up  from  his  hiero- 
glyphics and  cried,  "Art  must  be  free." 

What  can  a  Catholic  literary  revival  do  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions described?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  without 
looking  once  more  to  Europe  where  the  Revival  is  ripening  into 
maturity. 

In  France,  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  a  return  to  sanity  is  in 
progress.  It  is  altogether  right  and  appropriate  that  this  return 
to  normal  principles  of  life  and  thought  should  be  under  the 
guiding  influence  of  the  institution  which  has  formulated,  pro- 
pounded, and  preserved  those  principles  intact  through  centuries 
of  flux  and  change.  Many  who  are  not  numbered  among  her  flock 
swear  allegiance  to  this  code  of  living,  yet  it  is  the  peculiar  priv- 
ilege of  the  Catholic  Church  to  nurture  it  and  defend  it  and  teach 
it  to  the  world.  She  is  doing  so  in  England  not  only  through  her 
secular  priests  and  religious  orders,  but  through  her  literary 
apostles,  particularly  Chesterton  and  Belloc  and  their  circle.  The 
same  is  true  in  France,  where  Positivism  in  philosophy  and  nat- 
uralism in  literature  are  being  abandoned  and  the  Catholic  spirit 
born  anew  in  both  fields.    Fundamentally  then,  a  Catholic  literary 
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revival  signifies  in  the  main  common  sense  and  common  decency 
in  literature. 

It  is  true  in  America  as  in  England  the  great  literary  figures 
have  been  non- Catholic.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Cooper,  Irving  and  Mark  Twain  and  most  of  their 
compatriots  whose  names  constitute  the  honor  roll  of  American 
authors  were  Christian  in  their  outlook  and  fundamentally  sound 
in  the  treatment  of  questions  touching  life  at  its  moral  source.  In 
the  literature  of  today,  however,  there  is  an  almost  direct  cleav- 
age between  that  which  is  Catholic,  and  the  rest,  which  is  pagan. 
It  is  regrettably  true  that  a  writer  who  is  not  a  Catholic  is  almost 
certain  to  be  pagan  in  his  attitude  toward  life  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  moral  problems.  Thus  in  his  latest  treatise  on  abnormal 
psychology,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  leads  us  through  a  maze  of  sordid 
and  revolting  incidents,  drawn  in  fine  detail,  to  a  conclusion  in 
which  the  heroine,  a  subject  of  one  criminal  abortion  and  now  a 
mother  out  of  wedlock,  with  her  convict  lover,  and  their  illegiti- 
mate son,  gestures  defiance  to  a  convention  loving  world,  and  re- 
joices in  finally  attaining  true  happiness.  Mr.  Lewis  plainly 
places  the  stamp  of  his  approval  upon  her  illicit  amours.  It  is 
doubtless  his  intenton  to  have  us  admire  her  courage  in  sacrific- 
ing career,  respect,  and  even  self  to  love,  even  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  injecting  a  fine  scorn  for  the  shams  and  trivialities  which 
society  calls  good  and  evil.  Somehow  the  common  reaction  on 
the  part  of  decent  people  to  such  writing  is  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

To  contrast  the  Schopenhaurian  morbidity  and  pessimism  of 
a  Sinclair  Lewis  with  the  healthy  and  jovial  optimism  of  a  Ches- 
terton or  a  Belloc  is  to  understand  the  difference  between  the 
modern  pagan  temperament  and  that  of  an  author  who  looks  at 
life  in  the  light  of  sound  and  established  truths.  Somehow  the 
present  day  paganism  is  even  more  repugnant  than  that  of  a 
more  ancient  day.  The  old  Greek  was  a  pagan,  but  he  was  happy 
in  his  paganism.  He  loved  life ;  he  loved  its  beauty,  its  freedom, 
and  its  eternal  mystery.    He  believed  that  life  had  significance. 
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The  pagan  of  today  is  half  brother  to  the  anarchist, — a  cynic 
brooding  over  the  pettiness  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  distraught 
world.  Because  he  cannot  weave  the  ugliness  and  sordidness  of 
society  into  a  pleasing  and  regular  pattern  along  with  the  brighter 
threads,  he  concludes  that  life  is  ' '  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing. ' ?  Xo  one  can  deny  that  there 
is  evil  and  tragedy  and  moral  pestilence  in  the  world;  no  one 
does  deny  it,  but  the  man  who  blinds  himself  to  everything  except 
this  darker  side  of  life  is  only  half  a  man.  He  is  not  seeing  things 
in  their  proper  perspective.  His  inner  vision  is  blurred,  his  ca- 
pacity for  appreciation  is  diminished,  aesthetically  he  is  a  stunted 
dwarf.  One  who  cannot  thrill  to  the  awakening  of  life  in  the 
spring,  whole  soul  does  not  stir  at  the  solemn  notes  of  a  great 
organ,  who  cannot  raise  his  eyes  to  the  limitless  sky  above  with- 
out a  deep  consciousness  of  the  beauty,  the  mystery,  the  infinite 
joy  and  wonder  of  life  has  not  learned  the  primary  lesson  in  the 
art  of  living. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  hesitant  about  confessing  that  I  enjoy  lit- 
erature which  is  frankly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  joy  and  the 
verve  of  life.  There  is  quite  enough  of  sorrow  and  degradation 
in  the  life  of  man  during  the  course  of  his  fleeting  existence  with- 
out the  addition  of  that  which  is  sought  or  self-inflicted.  A  book 
which  deliberately  picks  out  and  unduly  stresses  unwholesome 
details  is  not  only  bad  morally,  it  is  bad  artistically.  A  contem- 
porary French  author  has  said  that  "a  literature  impregnated 
with  Christianity  tends  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  most 
humble  people  and  things."  This  fact  is  as  true  as  it  is  natural. 
The  world  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  populated  largely 
by  ordinary  people  who  think  ordinary  thoughts  and  do  ordinary 
things.  That  which  has  any  pretense  to  being  universal  must 
necessarily  take  cognizance  of  the  usual  or  ordinary.  Again,  if 
there  is  anything  that  is  universal  it  is  Christianity.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  such  sweetly  charming  poetry  as  that  of  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  who  writes  of  children  and  blossoms  and  snow  and  laughter 
with  a  sublimated  simplicity  that  is  tender  and  lovely.     So  we 
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have  the  rollicking  and  robust  books  of  Chesterton,  who  disperses 
his  adversaries  by  hurling  at  them  volumes  of  good  humored  but 
unanswerable  arguments  for  the  fundamental  truths  of  life  and 
religion.  So  we  have  the  ethereal,  spiritual  poetry  of  Francis 
Thompson  which  reiterates  in  a  sadly  sweet  vein  the  eternal 
story  of  God's  infinite  love  and  mercy.  We  have  too  the  vibrant 
and  meaningful,  though  not  so  scholarly,  novels  of  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith,  and  those  of  brilliant  Evelyn  Waugh  and  the  strange,  in- 
trospective Sigrid  Undset.  In  point  of  style,  literary  verve,  and 
originality  many  of  these  writers  have  their  equals  and  some 
their  masters.  But  for  moral  tone,  for  balance  and  perspective, 
for  realistic  portrayal  of  human  thought  and  emotion,  their  works 
are  unsurpassed.  Michael  Williams  sees  as  the  reason  for  it  all 
the  fact  that  only  in  Catholicism  may  be  found  a  reasonable  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  those  standards  and  disciplines  which 
must  be  reestablished  if  our  literature  is  to  be  saved  from  decad- 
ence and  chaos. ' ' 

What  then  are  we  to  think?  We  have  flayed,  and  literary 
critics  with  any  moral  sense  have  flayed,  the  bawdiness  and  sen- 
suousness  of  our  entire  era.  This  apparently  is  not  enough. 
Evils  have  rarely  been  corrected  by  damning.  A  tumor  cannot 
be  cured  by  pouring  acid  on  it.  It  has  to  be  cut  out  with  a  sur- 
geon's knife,  and  the  spot  covered  with  healthy  tissue.  Those 
who  are  apt  to  rant  and  rave  at  the  degeneracy  of  modern  litera- 
ture must  realize  that  there  is  a  higher  and  more  imperative 
duty, — a  constructive  one.  In  either  of  two  respects  we  have 
failed.  Either  our  educational  and  cultural  life  has  not  produced 
artists  of  genuine  ability,  with  something  worthwhile  to  say  and 
a  pleasing  way  of  saying  it;  or  our  schools  and  churches  and 
homes  have  not  instilled  into  us  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  what  is 
true  and  good  in  literature  as  well  as  in  life.  In  either  case  the 
issue  lies  with  us.  We  must  give  evidence  that  we  value  the 
finer  and  the  nobler  books  and  plays  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  else;  we  must  likewise  encourage  and  train  men  and 
women  capable  of  producing  such  works.    This  is  a  simple  pro- 
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gram,  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  essential.  We  must  learn  and 
teach  to  tolerate  only  the  wholesome,  the  clean,  the  decent;  we 
must  prize  and  put  a  premium  on  the  sources  by  our  appreciation 
and  pronounced  judgment  in  favor  of  those  who  maintain  and 
live  by  the  standards  of  art  and  literature.  Thus  and  thus  alone 
will  the  effects  of  the  revival  come  to  fruition. 

As  to  the  future  I  can  make  no  prediction.  Despite  the  very 
certain  need  for  a  Catholic  Literary  Eevival  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  one  is  imminent,  or  even  that  one 
is  in  the  process  of  formation.  Of  a  certainty  it  faces  more  seri- 
ous obstacles  here  than  in  Europe,  for  even  such  Protestant 
countries  as  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland  have  a 
Catholic  tradition, — a  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  England 
especially,  where  this  tradition  has  been  glorified  by  the  immor- 
tal works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  is  a  great  reverence  and 
respect  for  "Merrie  England"  and  all  that  it  signified.  We  in 
America  have  no  such  tradition.  The  Catholic  spirit  has  never 
been  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  threads  of  our  national  life, 
nor  made  itself  a  vital  factor  in  the  formation  of  our  national 
tastes  and  ideals.  But  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  opportune ;  now, 
if  ever,  is  the  moment  propitious. 

Here  and  there  is  discernible  a  flicker  or  gleam  which  might 
arouse  hope.  The  Catholic  Book  Club  and  the  Catholic  Poetry 
Society  are  doing  good  work.  Such  publications  as  America  and 
the  Catholic  World  are  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  revival  and 
seek  to  stimulate  literary  activity  among  Catholics.  The  Cath- 
olic colleges  and  universities  have  a  wealth  of  material  and  a 
golden  opportunity  to  contribute  to  such  a  movement.  Father 
Francis  Talbot,  S.  J.,  has  even  been  moved  to  write:  " Catholic 
literature  in  the  United  States  shows  every  sign  of  a  rapid  and 
normal  development  into  a  literature  that  will  satisfy  our  read- 
ing instincts  and  that  will  be  adequate  to  Catholic  achievement 
in  other  departments. ' '  Such  a  prophecy  might  move  us  to  hope, 
and  serve  to  stir  us  from  our  lethargy,  but  we  must  not  forget 
several  factors.     This  is  a  movement.    It  demands  leaders.     It 
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is  not  what  one  man  or  one  woman  can  do,  but  what  the  momen- 
tum of  the  movement  can  accomplish  in  time.  That  time  is  a 
factor  no  one  will  deny ;  but  we  must  begin,  and  we  must  carry 
on  in  the  cause  of  right,  humanity,  God  and  country. 


You  Didn't  Notice 

I  swept  all  the  stars 

I  could  carry 

From  the  sky, 

And  brought  them  to  you. 

Their  points  bruised  my  hands, 

But  I  didn't  mind, 

I  just  hid  them  behind  me 

So  you  wouldn't  notice. 

*  *     * 

I  picked  all  the  flowers 

I  could  find 

In  my  garden, 

And  brought  them  to  you. 

The  thorns  scratched  my  hands; 

But  I  didn't  mind, 

I  just  hid  them  behind  me 

So  you  wouldn't  notice. 

*  *     # 

But  you  lost  all  the  stars, 

You  let  the  flowers  fade; 

There  are  scars  on  my  hands, — 

Scars  that  they  made; 

There  are  scars  on  my  heart, — 

Scars  that  you  made. 

ELEANOR  LUBERGER 


LOVE  COMES  TWICE 

Thos.  Edward  Kane 

1 '  So,  now  you  see  why  I  had  to  leave  Dublin  and  why  I  am  here 
at  last."  Jerry  O'Malley  swung  sideways  toward  the  piano  as 
he  spoke,  and  played  a  little  crescendo  with  his  right  hand. 

The  graceful  tones  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room.  Miles  Corrigan  sitting  at  the  window  seat 
had  been  watching  the  dusk  settle  over  the  fields  and  forests 
which  spread  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  German  city.  Sparring 
for  time  before  answering  his  friend,  Miles  struck  a  light.  Then 
he  cleared  away  the  volumes  of  music  which  had  overflowed  from 
the  stuffed  cabinet  onto  the  center  table,  and  set  the  candelabrum 
there. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,"  Miles  said  at  last,  "but 
whatever  made  you  feel  it  so  much  that  you  couldn't  stay  and 
finish  your  musical  studies  there!"  Miles  had  not  quite  recov- 
ered from  the  surprise  that  he  had  experienced  when  he  unex- 
pectedly met  his  friend  outside  the  conservatory  a  week  before. 
It  was  remarkable  that  they,  who  had  been  such  friends  in  Ire- 
land, had  not  met  in  so  long  a  time ;  but  home  and  all  the  word 
implied  had  changed  for  both  in  the  intervening  years. 

"Don't  you  understand,  Miles,"  Jerry  was  saying,  "I  told 
you  that  I  was  alone  in  Dublin.  You  wanted  your  musical  course 
here  and  so  we  couldn't  be  together."  Jerry  knew  that  Miles 
was  still  wondering,  and  so  in  his  soft  voice  he  continued, '  *  I  was 
easily  hurt,  I  guess.  When  I  recalled  that  last  night  with  the  old 
crowd,  as  the  lights  of  Kathleen  Donnelly's  birthday  dance  shone 
out  between  the  branches  of  the  green  yews  around  the  manor, 
I  wanted  to  go  back,  if  but  for  a  moment."  Jerry  paused  and 
grinned  pleasingly.  "I  cannot  forget  how  Terry  Donovan  and 
the  rest  of  us  after  a  bout  at  the  little  club  would  serenade  the 
girls  at  the  manor,  crashing  through  the  laurel  hedges  in  the 
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moonlight.  I  believe  I  told  you  how  I  once  met  a  charming  girl 
in  Dublin  and  that  she  married  an  Ulsterman ;  somehow  I  couldn  't 
stay  in  the  place  after  that,  because, — well,  Blue  Rock  mountain 
and  the  lovely  soft  air  of  the  old  city  in  spring  is  not  for  the  dis- 
appointed. When  I  called  in  the  evening,  she  might  be  playing 
Brahms '  Hungarian  dance,  the  seventh,  and  I  in  the  hall  spell- 
bound with  its  mystery.  Never  play  that  for  me,  Miles !  I 
couldn't  bear  it,  for  I'd  be  thinking  of  how  lovely  she  was  and 
the  splendid  picture  the  hearth  fire  made  of  us  reflected  in  the 
great  mirror  as  if  we  were  painted  there  forever.  Too  bad  we 
weren't,  for,  though  'Art  is  Long,'  it  is  not  true  of  love,  it  seems. 
"Well,"  Jerry  continued  with  a  wry  little  smile,  "she  was  sorry 
when  the  end  came ;  so  sorry  was  I  after  being  sorry  for  her,  that 
I  went  to  the  country  for  a  few  days.  I  found  you  were  just  off 
to  Germany,  father  was  in  London,  of  course,  and  both  of  our 
houses  were  closed.  Nothing  was  the  same,  and  though  Kath- 
leen had  me  for  dinner,  it  was  sad  because  Terry,  her  brother, 
had  just  been  killed  in  Switzerland.  He  didn't  go  through  with 
all  of  Kathleen's  and  his  own  money.  I  often  wonder  how  he 
felt  when  the  sled  failed  to  take  the  turn  on  the  icy  course  and 
crashed  a  mile  a  minute  into  the  trees.  Probably  he  was  proud 
of  the  tragic  ending,  as  lovely  women  would  be  cryin'  their  eyes 
out  for  the  championship  team."  Jerry  brooded  for  a  minute 
in  silence.  "I've  told  you  I  finally  left  Dublin  and  came  here  to 
finish  up.  I  believe  I  should  have  come  to  Germany  in  the  first 
place. ' ' 

"Certainly,"  added  Miles  sympathetically,  as  he  put  on  his 
coat  to  go  out  with  Jerry,  "I'm  glad  you  told  me.  There  was 
nothing  but  sadness  to  be  found  even  at  home,  so  I  never  went 
back;  yet  every  day  I'm  thinking  of  it  with  affection,  hating  to 
see  the  old  things  go.  It 's  no  one 's  fault.  'Tis  a  philosopher  I  'm 
becoming,"  he  said  laughingly,  his  full  but  sensitive  features 
responding  to  the  humor  of  the  thing.  "A  philosopher  and  his 
friend  we  have  here,  breaking  their  hearts  about  Ireland.  But 
mark  now,  you're  finishing  this  year  and  I've  two  to  go,  but  still 
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a  bit  of  a  word.  I  know  how  you  feel, — lonely  with  desperate 
longing.  Be  an  artist  and  fight  the  blackness  of  it  and,  'tis  a  hard 
saying,  but  believe  me,  love  doesn't  come  only  once.  Love  comes 
twice  at  least.    There 's  compensation. ' ' 

" Miles,"  remarked  Jerry  as  they  left  the  house  for  a  favorite 
restaurant,  "you're  a  grand  liar,  truly  you  are.  Is  this  all  that 
I  get, ' '  he  continued  with  a  little  laugh, ' '  after  hesitating  a  week 
before  telling  you  the  whole  story?" 

As  the  weeks  passed  and  the  strangeness  wore  off,  the  two 
friends  became  as  inseparable  as  ever.  Although  they  spent 
long  hours  at  practice,  Jerry,  who  was  more  of  a  mixer,  made 
friends  for  them  both ;  among  them  was  Krohn,  a  young  fellow 
who  was  as  well  known  for  his  parties  as  for  the  atrociousness 
of  his  piano  playing.  One  day  early  in  February,  Jerry  stopped 
Miles  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  where  they  both  had  rooms. 

"Coming  to  Krohn 's  open  house  tonight?"  Jerry  asked,  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  popular  student 's  dances. 

"Maybe,  if  you  want  to  go,"  replied  Miles.  "I  suppose  the 
whole  crowd  will  be  there. ' ' 

Jerry  agreed.  Krohn  was  broad  in  his  tastes  and  had  a  follow- 
ing ranging  from  the  ultra-conservative  pupils  of  Herr  Stillson, 
to  the  radicals  of  the  Hausmann  school  to  which  he  belonged. 

"Let's  be  meeting  here  in  two  hours,"  Miles  added  as  he  has- 
tened off. 

At  Krohn 's  the  genial  host  met  them  at  the  door.  The  evening 
opened  well,  and  with  time  under  the  stimulus  of  choice  wines, 
Krohn 's  spirits  grew  more  expansive. 

Miles  noticed  incidentally  that  every  student  of  note  was  pres- 
ent, from  the  ultra-correct  English  girl,  to  the  rather  gay  Lithu- 
anian lady  who  caused  so  much  local  gossip. 

Jerry  was  standing  in  a  doorway  when  Miles  came  waltzing 
by.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  introduce  his  partner,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Graffe.  Jerry  drew  the  next  dance  and  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  swept  into  the  colorful  little  group  that  milled  around 
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the  room.    As  was  usual,  sooner  or  later  above  the  music,  came 
Krohn's  voice  on  his  favorite  topic. 

"Stillson,"  he  was  shouting,  "is  teaching  music  in  an  anti- 
quated way  much  the  same  as  when  surgeons  operated  with  their 
scalpels  stuck  behind  their  ears."  The  orchestra  as  well  as  the 
howls  that  greeted  his  burst  of  oratory  soon  drowned  his  voice. 
Jerry,  about  to  make  some  formal  remark,  heard  a  little  burst 
of  pleasant  laughter.    He  smiled. 

"Why  the  laugh t" 

"Krohn's  the  laugh,' '  the  girl  looked  at  Jerry  with  dancing 
eyes,  "and  the  way  he  plays,  oh,  it's  too  funny." 

With  the  informality  usual  at  Krohn's  they  found  themselves 
quite  well  acquainted.  Jerry,  Miles  and  Margie,  as  they  called 
her,  had  much  in  common  and  remained  together  the  whole  eve- 
ning. Margie 's  blonde  hair  was  German,  but  her  slightness  and 
her  twinkling  eyes  were  English.  She  could  speak  the  language 
with  a  little,  but  rather  appealing,  uncertainty.  Like  Jerry  she 
was  to  finish  her  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  terrace, 
between  the  breathless  waltzes,  she  insisted  that  she  must  hear 
the  Sonata  in  E  Minor  that  he  was  to  play.  Miles  and  Jerry 
agreed  to  call  at  her  house  the  following  evening.  Before  they 
left  that  evening,  Miles  had  also  agreed  to  play  a  new  three  voice 
fugue  he  had  composed. 

That  evening  at  Margie's  was  but  the  first  of  many,  and  the 
three  found  one  another's  company  rather  congenial.  The  trio 
were  familiar  figures  at  the  recitals  and  operas,  Margie  conspic- 
uous because  of  her  double  escort. 

"You  know,"  she  remarked  one  night  when  they  had  made 
some  reference  to  the  homeland,  "I've  never  been  to  Ireland,  but 
I  think  I'll  go  there  sometime.  I've  no  family  ties,"  she  smiled 
naively,  "  so  I  do  pretty  much  as  I  please.  I  might  visit  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  when  I  get  through  in  June. ' ' 

"Do  that,"  Miles  said  excitedly,  "you've  got  to  come  to  our 
part.    Kathleen  will  love  you. ' ' 
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"Kathleen  is  the  sister  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  killed/ ' 
Jerry  explained.  "  You'd  have  a  fine  time  with  her,  and  besides, 
the  country  is  beautiful. ' ' 

"Wait  until  Spring,' '  Marjorie  replied,  "and  I'll  show  you 
how  lovely  the  forests  are  here. ' ' 

"Sweet,  isn't  she!"  Miles  remarked  as  she  left. 

"Beautiful,  too !"  Jerry  exclaimed,  but  added,  "A  little  moody 
at  times  and  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  but  that's  all  to  the  good." 

Time  passed  quickly  at  the  conservatory  and,  although  he  was 
working  every  moment  in  preparation  for  final  recital,  Jerry 
went  to  the  first  of  the  spring  programs  at  which  Miles  was  to 
play.  Knowing  that  his  friend  would  distinguish  himself,  Jerry 
was  full  of  expectation. 

He  sat  alone  during  the  first  part  of  the  presentation,  for 
Margie  had  not  yet  come.  He  had  sent  her  the  ticket  for  the  seat 
next  to  his  and  she  was  to  slip  in  after  her  evening  lesson.  In 
good  time  Margie  arrived  and  during  the  intermission  she  seemed 
rather  quiet  and  reserved.  After  the  program  was  resumed, 
Jerry  stole  furtive  glances  at  her  as  she  listened  to  Miles'  beau- 
tiful interpretation  of  the  piano  Sonata.  Exquisite  in  her  blonde 
loveliness,  attentive,  too  attentive  Jerry  thought,  she  smiled 
graciously  as  the  last  note  of  the  repeated  second  theme  shivered 
into  silence. 

Miles  caught  her  smile  and  returned  it.  He  looked  glorious, 
a  very  artist  in  the  glow  of  success  and  the  focus  of  all  eyes.  He 
was  experiencing  the  thrill  of  achievement  that  drives  the  cre- 
ator and  interpreter  of  the  arts  ever  onward.  Jubilant,  he  left 
by  a  side  door  and  was  soon  in  the  restaurant,  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  other  two,  long  before  the  last  of  the  gay  throng  had 
passed  from  the  concert  hall  into  the  mild,  starlit  night. 

They  congratulated  Miles  and  the  three  chose  a  secluded  table. 
Margie  seemed  very  proud  of  him,  Miles  thought,  and  wondered 
if  Jerry  noticed.  They  had  taken  walks  through  the  countryside 
without  Jerry  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  his  company  alone,  though, 
of  course,  she  went  with  Jerry,  too.    Well,  Jerry  seemed  a  dis- 
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appointed  chap  and  was  a  bit  serious  in  her  company,  though  he 
was  always  attentive. 

Margie  was  delightfully  merry  that  night  and  Miles  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  aware  of  the  love  that  had  been  stirring  subcon- 
sciously in  him  for  months.  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  she  held  her 
head  a  bit  proudly  when  putting  Jerry  right  on  some  minor  point. 
Miles  was  so  amused  that  he  didn't  quite  notice  that  someone  in 
the  restaurant  was  playing  Brahms,  and  that  curiously,  too, 
Jerry  didn't  seem  to  care. 

Throughout  the  spring  the  three  were  occasionally  seen  stroll- 
ing together  about  the  countryside,  but  more  often,  one  or  the 
other  was  with  the  girl. 

Summer  came,  for  it  is  not  always  spring,  and  in  Ireland  the 
glens  of  Antrim  wore  their  richest  green.  Final  recitals  over, 
Gerald  O'Malley,  though  yearning  for  home,  had  not  as  yet  re- 
vealed his  dream  of  the  happiness  he  hoped  for  ere  his  return. 

All  the  while  Miles  somehow  felt  sorry  for  Jerry.  He  himself 
had  another  year  and  as  Margie  hadn't  made  plans  to  leave,  he 
thought  they  would  be  together  the  next  term.  The  three  were 
at  Margie's  place  and  she  was  playing  to  them  as  they  sat  on 
the  terrace  near  the  open  windows  of  the  music  room.  Miles 
was  sure  that  she  was  the  only  one  he  loved  enough  to  marry, 
and  in  his  own  mind  he  was  quite  as  certain  that  she  loved  no 
one  else. 

"Jerry,"  said  Miles. 

' i  Miles. ' '  Then  Jerry  laughed  as  he  said, ' '  You  sound  serious, 
Miles.  Well,  so  am  I,  but  about  something  more  important  I'll 
bet."  He  paused  and  glanced  quickly  toward  the  house.  The 
lovely  sweep  of  the  Hungarian  dance  leaped  through  the  sun- 
lit window  to  warm  his  heart.  Curious,  though  Miles,  his  friend 
was  actually  happy  at  the  sound  of  it. 

"Miles,"  Jerry  began  again.  Suddenly  Miles  knew.  "I'm 
going  to  take  Marge  back  with  me.  It's  wonderful  and  I  wanted 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know.  Surprised  ? ' '  Miles '  face  struggled 
for  a  moment  and  then  resolved  itself  into  a  forced  smile.  * '  You  're 
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the  best  philosopher  I  know,"  Jerry  continued.  "Love  does 
come  again.    You  believe  that,  don't  you?" 

' '  Certainly,  I  must, ' '  Miles  answered  as  he  recovered. 

When  the  day  of  departure  came,  an  unutterable  loneliness  hung 
upon  Miles  as  the  train  bearing  Jerry  and  his  wife  vanished  into 
the  West,  bound  for  Ireland  in  summer,  and  all  things  good. 
Miles  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  who  can  best  appreciate 
beauty  and  who  love  it,  are  so  often  bereft.  Next  year  he  would 
return  home  in  spring,  and  maybe  there  would  be  Kathleen,  for 
"love  comes  twice."    His  own  words  returned  to  taunt  him. 


Reality 


In  the  depths  of  a  soul 

Joy  lay  still, 

Prone  and  alone. 

Suddenly  it  sprang 

To  its  feet  sans  noise, 

On  tiptoes  poised 

As  if  about  to  soar. 

Haloes  of  warmth  and  gladness 

Flashed, 

But  a  fist  smashed 

The  pretty  thing. 

Two  firm,  cold  hands  removed 

The  piles 

Of  murdered  smiles 

As  Will  notched  his  gun. 

FAYE  GOLDWARE 
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Anthem 

It  is  spring  once  more 

Like  all  the  springs  of  yore. 

I  stroll  along 

Without  a  song, 

Only  to  find  it  there 

Among  the  budding  trees  where 

A  joyous  bird 

Whose  notes  I  heard 

Is  at  his  task  with  zest 

Of  building  a  nest. 

Beside  a  stone  a  tiny  flower 

Feels  the  living  hour. 

Slowly  a  leaf 

In  quickened  belief 

Lifts  its  tender  face 

To  beg  a  grace 

Of  Him  whose  every  whim 

Finds  its  own,  each  spring, 

In  every  blessed  thing. 

Spring  once  more,  my  dear! 

In  love  I  hold  you  here 

To  feel  with  me 

The  joys  we  see 

In  every  wooded  lane 

Where  countless  beauties  reign. 

Then  let  us  pray 

With  each  new  day. 

That  we  again  may  sing 

The  glories  of  the  spring. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


PERSPECTIVE  REALISM 

A  STUDY  IN  EPISTEMOLOGY 

Henry  Ehlees 

Thomas  Edison,  who  was  decidedly  empirical  in  his  method  of 
thinking,  once  remarked  that  genius  is  99  per  cent  perspiration 
and  1  per  cent  inspiration.  It  is  significant  that  this  mechan- 
ical genius  did  not  insist  that  thinking  was  100  per  cent  one  way 
or  the  other.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional philosophers  who  have  tried  to  set  up  grandiose  systems 
of  thought  resting  on  a  single  aspect  of  reality ;  yet  even  the  most 
dyed-in-the-wool  absolutist  will  on  occasion  admit  that  his  par- 
ticular philosophical  soap  may  perhaps  be  only  99.44  per  cent 
pure, — though  there  is  the  implication  that  his  soap  is  no  less 
pure  than  he  claims.  The  uncritical  public  is  not  much  concerned 
whether  the  soap  is  99.44  or  only  50  per  cent  pure,  provided  it  is 
good  soap. 

The  student  of  epistemology  cannot  be  so  uncritical;  for  as 
the  rival  philosophies  clamor  for  a  hearing,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  some  sort  of  choice.  The  traditional  arguments  between 
idealists  and  realists,  rationalists  and  empiricists,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  opposing  schools  of  thought,  which  purport  to  explain 
the  source  of  human  knowledge,  are  reminiscent  of  the  argument 
whether  the  water  in  the  lake  comes  out  of  the  springs  in  the 
ground,  or  out  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  During  rainy  seasons 
of  the  year  it  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  rain  furnishes  the 
supply  of  water ;  but  in  periods  of  drought  it  seems  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  lake  is  fed  by  underground  springs.  Further  study, 
however,  is  apt  to  reveal  how  inadequate  these  simple  " spring' ' 
and  "rain"  theories  are  as  an  explanation  of  the  source  of  water 
in  the  lake. 

Among  philosophers  such  arguments  are  still  to  be  heard.  In 
trying  to  explain  the  thought  or  reasoning  process  some  single 
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type  of  knowledge  is  taken  to  be  primary,  essential,  or  described 
by  some  other  misleading  eulogistic  terms.  One  epistemologist 
will  declare  that  all  knowledge  comes  from  the  senses ;  another 
will  assert  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  innate  ideas ;  others 
will  say  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inspired  books  of  the  Bible, 
or  in  the  Koran ;  that  it  is  an  illusion  hiding  the  mystic  Reality ; 
that  it  is  a  tool  for  practical  living.  That  there  is  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  such  statements  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  any  summary 
statement  reports  satisfactorily  on  all  knowledge  at  all  times 
in  all  circumstances  and  under  all  conditions  is  as  untrue  as  it 
would  be  to  assert,  that  the  process  of  evaporation  explains  all 
that  is  basic  and  fundamental  in  the  protean  life  of  water.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  old  fallacious  assumption  that  what  is  true  of 
the  part  is  true  of  the  whole. 

For  purposes  of  clear  thinking  and  specialized  attention,  the 
philosopher  and  the  scientist  will  take  care  to  specialize,  define, 
classify,  distinguish,  analyze  and  synthesize.  But  for  purposes 
of  poetic  fervor,  artistic  inspiration,  emotional  ecstasy,  or  re- 
ligious reverence,  precisely  the  opposite  attitude  may  be  needed. 
While  the  scientist  follows  the  maxim  of  the  war-time  general  to 
"divide  and  conquer ;"  the  mystic  adopts  the  rule  of  the  peace- 
loving  statesman,  to  "unite  and  harmonize." 

If  finite  aspects  and  contingent  experiences  are  all  that  we 
know  of  reality,  if  our  knowledge  is  piecemeal  and  fragmentary, 
how  is  it  possible  to  unify  them  into  a  single  whole?  How  may 
we  hope  to  join  these  partial  and  more  or  less  isolated  perspec- 
tives into  a  composite  unit?  If  the  great  systems  of  philosophy 
are  themselves  limited  to  the  perspective  of  their  age,  each  por- 
traying only  a  few  aspects  of  the  total  reality,  would  it  not  seem 
that  a  unity  of  viewpoint  is  impossible?  Or  may  we  hope  that 
the  broken  and  dissevered  fragments  of  our  several  specialties 
may  somehow  be  joined  in  a  singleness  of  spirit  and  purpose  to 
a  unity  which,  though  imperfect  and  incomplete  because  human, 
may  nevertheless  express  a  synthesis  of  our  manifold  points  of 
view?    May  we  hope  that  our  craving  for  unity  will  be  satisfied 
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and  that  the  many  ways  of  thought  will  be  focussed  into  one 
great  illumination?  May  we  believe  that  our  age  is  moving 
toward  that  kind  of  elevation  and  enlightenment  envisioned  my 
Walter  Pater?— 

' '  The  various  forms  of  intellectual  activity  which  together 
make  up  the  culture  of  an  age  move  for  the  most  part  from 

different  starting  points  and  move  by  unconnected  roads 

There  come,  however,  from  time  to  time,  eras  of  more  favor- 
able conditions,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  men  draw  nearer 
together  than  is  their  wont,  and  the  many  interests  of  the 
intellectual  world  combine  in  one  type  of  culture. . . .  Here 
artists  and  philosophers  and  those  whom  the  world  has  ele- 
vated and  made  keen  do  not  live  in  isolation  but  breathe  a 
common  air  and  catch  light  and  heat  from  each  other's 
thought.    There  is  a  spirit  of  general  elevation  and  enlight- 
enment in  which  all  alike  communicate." 
The  implication  is  that  there  is  no  abstract  ideal  of  unity  suited 
to  all  races  and  cultures,  but  that  each  civilization  must  achieve 
its  own  unity  according  to  its  own  circumstances  and  according 
to  its  ideals.     As  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  one  people 
differ  from  those  of  another,  so  will  the  unity  which  it  achieves 
be  different.    Each  civilization,  like  each  individual,  must  shape 
its  own  destiny  and  fashion  a  type  of  unity  peculiar  to  itself  and 
relative  to  its  own  interests  and  needs.    Maurice  De  Wulf  has 
expressed  this  well  in  comparing  medieval  civilization  with  our 
own. 

"To  understand  the  medieval  civilization,  to  penetrate 
into  its  very  spirit,  we  must  first  of  all  avoid  forcing  par- 
allels with  the  mentality  and  customs  of  our  age. . .  .  Medi- 
eval civilization  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  age.  Its 
factors  have  a  different  meaning;  they  were  made  for  men 
of  a  different  age.  Charlemagne's  famous  sword  can  now 
be  wielded  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  heavy  armor 
of  the  iron-mailed  knights  no  longer  suits  the  needs  of  our 
twentieth  centurv  soldiers.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the 
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medieval  civilization  considered  as  a  whole ;  it  is  not  fitted 

to  our  conditions. ' ' 

Contrariwise,  when  the  problems  of  our  own  age  are  answered 
in  terms  of  medieval  thought,  little  of  value  can  issue  forth  as  a 
result.  To  see  an  industrial  economy  and  a  secular  society 
through  the  spectacles  of  an  agricultural  economy  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical community  is  to  force  a  parallel  which  does  not  exist  in 
fact ;  it  is  to  distort  the  normal  vision.  The  result  is  like  a  pho- 
tographic film  upon  which  two  separate  snapshots  have  been 
made :  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  each  picture  is  lost  in  a  meaning- 
less blur. 

There  can  be  no  classification,  organization,  systematization, 
or  unification  without  respect  to  the  materials,  facts,  data,  phe- 
nomena, or  perspectives  at  hand.  Any  system  (organism,  per- 
sonality, philosophy)  is  built  out  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
experiences,  concrete  data,  empirical  observations,  exceptional 
insights,  separate  discoveries,  and  unique  perspectives;  and  to 
speak  of  a  system  apart  from  the  subject  matter  systematized 
is  like  speaking  of  a  love  story  without  love.  For  as  life  goes  on 
and  as  knowledge  increases  there  arise  changing  points  of  view 
calling  for  a  reconstruction  of  thought  to  accord  with  present 
experiences.  In  the  great  democracy  of  perspectives,  circum- 
stances change,  new  issues  come  to  the  fore  and  clamor  for  at- 
tention, while  the  issues  of  yesterday  gradually  fade  into  ob- 
livion, and  what  once  was  is  no  more. 

The  categories  of  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  science  do  not 
circumscribe  reality ;  they  represent  partial,  fragmentary  state- 
ments of  the  nature  of  reality.  The  human  mind  is  finite ;  reality, 
we  may  assume,  is  indefinite:  we  cannot  hope  for  exact  corre- 
spondence between  the  two.  In  other  words,  correspondence  is  but 
half  of  the  knowing  process,  creation  being  the  other  half.  Crea- 
tion signifies,  first  of  all,  the  mind's  ability  to  adjust  its  categories 
in  accordance  with  the  totality  of  its  experience.  But  since  experi- 
ence is  not  of  a  set  character,  but  varies  from  person  to  person 
and  from  age  to  age,  it  is  not  possible  to  bind  human  experiences 
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into  the  categories  of  any  one  system  of  philosophy  or  into  the 
patterns  of  any  one  age.  Somewhere,  somehow,  sometime,  these 
tight-fitting  categories  will  burst,  and  the  shattered  old  frag- 
ments will  have  to  be  reassembled  with  the  scattered  new  frag- 
ments into  another  pattern.  Thus  there  comes  about  a  recon- 
struction in  philosophy.  The  creative  mind,  however,  not  only 
unifies  the  existing  elements  of  knowledge,  it  also  discovers  or 
produces  new  elements.  Hence,  to  suppose  that  any  schematiza- 
tion  can  remain  permanent  and  unchanging  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  ability  of  the  mind  to  synthesize  existing  knowledge, 
but  to  fail  to  take  into  account  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  gain 
new  knowledge.  To  suppose  that  any  categorization,  even  when 
attained  after  great  effort,  will ' '  stay  put ' '  and  be  suitably  adapt- 
ed to  all  viewpoints  may  not  dovetail  with  those  of  the  present. 
This  would  be  to  imply  that  experience  is  identical  for  all  men 
in  all  ages, — which  as  we  know  is  contrary  to  fact. 

The  belief  that  there  exists  a  truth  in  itself,  independent  of 
any  perceiver's  viewpoint,  with  a  physiognomy  all  its  own,  is  a 
most  obstinate  error.  From  this  error  follows  a  second :  namely, 
that  any  deviation  from  the  supposedly  absolute  truth  (actually, 
the  truth  recognized  by  the  particular  observer)  must  be  untrue. 
The  error  lies  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  but  one  standpoint, 
and  that  this  standpoint  alone  is  true.  The  most  obvious  refuta- 
tion of  such  an  absolutistic  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
who  defends  it  does  not  remain  true  to  his  own  point  of  view,  but 
deserts  it,  or  presumes  to  desert  it,  in  favor  of  a  supposedly 
ubiquitous  species  aetemitatis. 

Except  as  a  theoretical  assumption,  the  absolutist's  species 
aetemitatis  does  not  exist  in  human  experience.  Such  an  all- 
comprehensive  viewpoint  may,  for  some  temperaments,  serve 
as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  search  for  truth ;  but,  as  Spinoza 
himself  recognized,  man  is  incapable  of  achieving  such  an  all- 
comprehensive  viewpoint,  and  can  envisage  only  a  comparatively 
few  aspects  relative  to  his  finite  and  transitory  place  in  the  world. 
The  great  thinkers, — Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  Plato  and  Aris- 
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totle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  Plotinus  and  Saint  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  Hume  and  Leibniz,  Kant  and  Hegel, 
Bradley  and  Spencer,  James  and  Royce, — built  philosophical 
systems  on  assumptions  and  observations  particularly  obvious  to 
their  own  age  and  to  their  own  temperament.  Why  are  their  sys- 
tems so  different!  Simply  because  their  viewpoints  (perspec- 
tives, assumptions,  experiences,  attitudes)  are  so  different. 

Each  age,  each  race,  each  person,  sees  the  world  according  to 
its  own  unique  point  of  view.  No  one  apparently  can  see  exactly 
what  the  others  see.  Truth,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  a  vital 
dimension  in  somewhat  the  same  way  in  which  space  is  now  said 
to  have  a  temporal  dimension.  Physics  could  know  comparative- 
ly little  about  the  motions  of  objects  if  it  tried  to  study  them  in 
space  without  respect  to  time.  Philosophy  can  know  compara- 
tively little  about  the  evolution  of  knowledge  if  it  presupposes 
that  truth  is  absolutely  objective  and  bears  no  relation  to  the 
changing  vital  viewpoints  of  the  human  mind. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  position  here  presented  would  imply 
that  every  kind  of  knowledge  is  true  according  to  the  perspective 
of  the  one  who  holds  it,  and,  hence,  that  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  truth  and  falsit}r.  If  all  perspectives  are  in  some 
measure  valid,  where  can  we  find  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
their  validity!  Is  not  an  eclecticism  which  admits  truth  in  every 
respect  as  bad  as  a  scepticism  which  admits  truth  in  no  respect? 
Is  not  universal  eclecticism,  like  universal  sceptisism,  as  absurd 
in  theory  as  it  is  impossible  in  practice! 

The  objecton  would  be  valid  were  the  defender  of  perspective 
realism  to  confuse  truth  (intellectually  conceived)  with  the  truth 
given  (psychologically  experienced),  and  to  hold  that  the  par- 
ticular perspective  of  truth  which  he  has,  resides  in  himself  alone. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  but  a  new  name  for  the  old  subjectivism 
and  would  deserve  the  condemnation  that  has  been  meted  to 
Pyrrho  and  Hume.  But  the  type  of  perspectivity  here  implied 
is  not  opposed  to  objective  reality.  In  fact,  it  insists  that  truth 
is  objective,  but  only  as  related  to  a  perceiving  mind.    The  trees 
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on  the  mountain  are  green  when  seen  nearby:  the  same  trees  are 
purple  when  seen  from  a  distance.  Is  this  a  contradiction?  Only 
if  it  is  supposed  that  the  truths  which  we  discover  reside  in  ob- 
jective reality  apart  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  observer;  for  in 
that  case  the  same  trees  would  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  be  both  green  and  purple.  But  our  position  is  that  the 
trees  are  green  as  seen  nearby  and  that  the  trees  are  purple  as 
seen  from  a  distance.  The  qualities  (e.g.  color)  of  an  object  are 
always  qualities  of  the  object  (e.g.  trees),  but  they  are  qualities 
of  the  object  with  respect  to  some  point  of  view. 

This  theory  does  not  invalidate  the  traditional  realist's  dis- 
tinction between  " essential''  and  ''accidental"  qualities;  but 
it  does  insist  that  such  a  distinction  has  no  meaning  unless  the 
viewpoint  of  the  perceiver  is  recognized  ( explicitly  or  implicitly. 
The  modern  physicist,  for  example,  would  not  consider  it  a  very 
accurate  explanation  to  say  that  the  "true"  color  of  the  trees 
is  green,  and  that  the  purple  color  is  due  to  disturbing  media, 
to  optical  illusion,  or  to  some  unknown  factor.  Rather,  he  would 
say  that  the  purple  color  of  the  trees  is  as  truly  a  color  as  the 
green  color;  for  the  "conditioning"  factors  of  light,  of  media, 
of  a  person  seeing,  etc.,  are  as  important  for  seeing  green  as  for 
-  ing  purple.  It  is  an  arbitrary  matter  which  point  of  view  we 
pt  as  "essential." 

Thus  we  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  type  of  absolutism  which, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  extreme  subjectivism,  Leonid 
place  qualities  ( terms,  relations,  facts,  theories,  beauty,  truth, 
Iness,  etc.)  in  a  reality  external  to  the  mind  without  taking 
care  to  specify  how  i  in  what  respect,  from  what  perspective)  the 
qualities  reside  in  this  reality.  Such  absolutism,  or  extreme 
realism,  logically  leads  to  the  position  that  there  is  but  a  single 
valid  perspective, — the  essential  quality, — since  the  admission 
that  a  variety  of  contradictory  attributes  reside  in  the  same 
object  in  the  same  way  will  not  stand  up  against  the  principle  of 
contradiction.     On  the  other  hand,  we  avoid  the  subjectivist's 
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dilemma  of  talking  about  objects  to  other  people  when  the  logic 
of  his  position  compels  him  to  a  suicidal  solipism. 

In  summary,  if  we  admit  (a)  that  standards  (grounds,  view- 
points, norms)  vary;  (b)  that  not  only  do  they  vary  but  that  they 
ought  to  vary  in  order  that  thought  may  not  become  sterile;  (c) 
that  no  standard  is  valid  for  all  needs  and  circumstances;  (d) 
that  judgments  are  always  made  with  respect  to  some  standard ; 
and  (e)  that  what  is  true  from  one  point  of  view  (according  to 
one  standard)  need  not  be  true  according  to  another; — then  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  an  understanding  of  our  point  of  view, 
a  recognition  of  the  standards  or  assumptions  on  which  ive  base 
our  judgments,  is  the  first  essential  to  clear  thinking.  This,  may 
we  suggest,  is  the  modern  version  of  the  famous  Socratic  maxim : 
Knoiv  Yourself. 


A  Wish 

I  would  just  love  to  have  curly  hair 

and  a  lovely  nose 

and  "savoir  faire" 

and 
I  could  do  lots  with  a 

new  blue  dress 

and  a  nimble  wit, 

I  must  confess. 
I  crave  an  elegant  middle  name, 

and  a  little  wealth 

and  maybe  fame 

but 
Man — he  proposes  and 

God  disposes 

and  that  supposes 

a  lot. 

NAN  RILEY 


A  CITY  SHADOW 

Jos.  F.  Lane 

Shadows  have  always  held  a  strange  fascination  for  me.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  contests  we  children  staged  before  the  concrete 
wall  that  supported  the  garden  terrace,  striving  among  ourselves 
as  only  children  can,  to  see  who  could  outstrip  the  other  in  cast- 
ing weird  shadow-pictures  upon  the  smooth  white  surface.  Run- 
ning the  gamut  of  animal  heads,  our  diversion  would  close  with 
a  fantastical  cock  fight  whose  varied  duration  depended  upon  the 
intensity  of  our  youthful  enthusiasm.  There  is  little  wonder 
then  that  even  today,  when  the  fantasies  of  seven  or  the  romance 
of  twelve  has  given  place  to  the  more  serious  pursuits  of  life, 
one's  memory  may  declare  hostilities  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, cosiness,  historical  dates  and  all  the  rest,  and  dwell  long- 
ingly upon  the  most  inconsequental  of  realities,  shadows.  In 
fairness  to  self,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  intriguing 
shadows  of  today  differ  from  those  of  yesterday.  Shadows  of 
picket  fences  reminding  one  of  the  vast  lines  of  advancing  Roman 
soldiery  with  spears  extended  have  gently  faded  away  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  reflection  of  fleecy  clouds  mysteriously  over  hill 
and  meadow,  or  perhaps  the  more  matter  of  fact  and  sombre 
shadows  of  tall  buildings  in  the  city. 

Some  city  shadows  possess  a  distinctiveness  all  their  own.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  striking  shadow  which  the  sun  cast  each  cloud- 
less spring  morning  before  my  window.  After  the  clock  on  the 
dresser  had  heralded  in  the  beginning  of  day,  and  I  awoke  to 
awareness  of  stray  sunbeams  and  quarrelsome  sparrows,  invar- 
iably would  I  rise  from  my  pillow,  and  supported  on  one  arm, 
gaze  out  upon  our  street.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary  street,  the 
pavement  of  reddish  brick  with  four  gleaming  bands  of  steel  that 
divided  the  broad  expanse  into  narrower  driving  paths.  Seldom 
did  I  find  our  thoroughfare  devoid  of  human  freight.    The  main 
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reason  for  this  activity  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  graceful 
building  across  the  way,  whose  doors  were  always  open  to  engulf 
or  disgorge  a  stream  of  men  and  women.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
this  Gothic  edifice  which  ever  caught  my  eye. 

Emerging  from  its  base  as  from  the  sleeve  of  a  giant's  great- 
coat, protruded  the  shadow  of  an  enormous  hand.  The  fingers 
were  partially  closed,  the  smaller  ones  flexed  and  resting  upon 
the  palm,  the  index,  extending  from  the  massive  bulk,  spanned  the 
distance  of  a  city  block.  Following  the  narrowing  outline  far 
down  the  street,  I  could  discern  a  peculiar  emblem  at  the  very  tip 
of  the  shadowy  form.  The  entire  hand  never  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing while  I  watched  it ;  but  the  index  finger  had  always  shifted 
to  a  slightly  different  position  each  time  my  attention  was  redi- 
rected to  it.  At  one  moment  it  pointed  at  the  corner  house  in  the 
block  below;  a  few  minutes  later  it  was  calling  attention  to  the 
sidewalk  bordering  the  street.  An  eccentric  shadow !  At  times 
I  wondered  what  earthly  purpose  such  a  shadow  could  fill,  com- 
ing as  it  did  out  of  the  twilight  of  early  morning  to  make  its  re- 
peated visit  about  the  neighborhood.  Was  it  a  sentry  1  Was  the 
gesture  one  of  warning  or  of  guidance  ?  At  what  particular  ob- 
ject was  the  finger  directed?  These  and  a  score  of  other  queries 
disturbed  my  peace  of  mind;  but  the  shadow  remained  for  the 
time  an  unsolved  mystery. 

It  was  not  until  frolicking  spring  had  abdicated  and  summer  had 
snatched  the  vacant  throne  that  my  shadow  revealed  its  secret. 
The  length  of  the  pointing  finger  had  decreased  day  by  day,  grad- 
ually drawing  the  entire!  figure  up  the  street.  The  emblem, 
which  perched  on  the  very  end  of  what  might  have  been  a  shadow 
finger  tip,  rested  on  the  sidewalk  across  the  street  and  not  far 
from  my  window.  As  I  leaned  out  of  my  casement  to  bid  a  cheery 
"Good  morning"  to  the  street  and  our  neighbor,  the  shadow,  a 
new  object  presented  itself  for  recognition.  It  was  an  old  man 
approaching  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
street.  That  was  evident  from  a  distance ;  for  the  weariness  of 
his  step  and  his  drooping  head  bespoke  the  outcast.    The  closer 
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he  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  more  apparent  was  his  ragged 
condition.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  step  upon  the  shadowy  finger 
and  its  insignia,  the  old  fellow  stopped.  The  head  remained 
bowed,  but  the  sparsely  clad  body  straightened  as  if  suddenly 
taken  by  surprise.  I  leaned  forward  in  expectation,  wondering 
what  could  have  caused  this  unexpected  change  in  the  unfortunate 
way-fare r.  Was  it  a  coin  which  had  claimed  his  attention,  or 
a  shred  of  discarded  tobacco?  Evidently  it  was  neither;  for  the 
body,  once  erect,  never  stooped. 

After  a  short  interval  the  head  also  straightened.  It  was  a 
process  painful  to  behold.  The  upward  movement  of  the  rugged 
head  was  so  gradual  that  it  seemed  almost  imperceptible.  Up 
came  the  head,  the  eyes  following  the  direction  of  the  shadow, 
upward  moved  that  glance,  until  I  knew  that  it  would  never  stop 
until  it  beheld  the  peak  of  the  building  across  the  way.  The  early 
morning  sun,  meeting  those  care  worn  features,  seemed  to  smooth 
the  furrows  and  give  lustre  to  the  sunken  eyes.  Momentarily  I 
drew  back  from  the  window  and  its  view  of  tramp,  shadow  and 
the  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  satisfied  that  the 
mystery  of  the  shadow  was  solved.  The  stranger,  unaware  of 
my  existence,  had  furnished  me  ample  information  for  all  my 
questions.  Again  leaning  forward,  I  also  sought  out  the  shadowy 
emblem  upon  the  sidewalk,  then  followed  the  trail  of  the  shadow 
back  to  its  base,  the  University  Chapel.  Raising  my  eyes,  I  too 
beheld  the  slender  Cross  atop  the  spire.  Whether  or  not  the 
metal  standard  and  cross  piece  had  been  recently  polished  I  do 
not  know.    At  any  rate,  never  had  they  seemed  so  bright  before. 


Splendor 


Your  hair,  like  God's  own  gold,  the  sun, 

Is  radiant  and  deftly  spun 
Upon  a  loom  of  glinting  light 

That  grows  in  splendor  in  my  sight. 

ELLIS  WEITZMAN 
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His  Eyes 

Passively  I  sat 

Till  blueness  caught  my  eye, — 

Blueness  that 

Retained  idealism, — 

The  lie 

Youth  strives  to  rationalize. 

Confining  it  there  behind 

The  prudent  smile 

Of  prime  reality, 

I  gazed  and  gazing  felt 

My  most  secluded  soul 

Pulsate. 

It  rose  on  legs 

I  hoped  it  did  not  have 

And  stepped  forth 

Cautiously.   Higher  and  higher 

It  strode  up  to  the 

Very  convexity  of  my  eyes, — 

And  there 

It  stopped  and  stared 

At  two  blue  crystals 

In  whose  depth 

Revolved  the  cosmic  horoscope. 

Fascinated,  my  soul 

Crept  out  into  the 

Mutely  crackling  air, 

Slowly,  slowly  on, — 

And  where 

It  struck  the  crystals'  rays 

It  sparked. 

In  one  moment's  rapturous  blaze 

It  joyfully  twirled, 

And  then?  I  know  not  what. 

FA  YE  GOLDWARE 


CONRAD'S  ART  OF 

CHARACTERIZATION 

Robert  F.  Duncan 

With  the  evolution  of  the  novel  came  development  in  the  art 
of  characterization.  In  the  novel's  infancy,  when  it  was  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  connected  incidents  that  emphasized 
action,  characterization  found  little  place.  As  this  prose  form 
was  perfected,  the  art  of  character  portrayal  was  revaluated 
and  new  technical  devices  were  pressed  into  service.  An  awak- 
ened interest  in  the  why  and  wherefores  of  human  behavior  was 
responsible  for  this  shift  of  emphasis.  George  Eliot  and  Thack- 
eray were  among  the  first  major  novelists  to  look  for  the  motives 
that  govern  human  behavior  and  to  utilize  them  in  their  stories. 
With  Henry  James  and  Joseph  Conrad  the  "psychological 
novel"  reached  hitherto  unknown  heights;  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Joyce  and  Lawrence,  nurtured  by  the  sensual  new  psychol- 
ogy, it  has  fallen  into  excess  and  worse.  The  novel  of  character, 
or  the  psychological  novel,  by  opening  up  new  aspects  of  life, 
has  become  rather  helpful  in  plotting  the  likely  drift  of  human 
conduct.  In  this  respect  it  has  sensitized  the  writer  to  life  and 
has  stimulated  him  to  draw  characters  that  act  like  human  beings 
whose  actions  are  determined  by  human  motives. 

Critics  generally  rate  Joseph  Conrad  among  the  great  English 
novelists.  Some  signalize  him  by  referring  to  him  as  the  greatest 
novelist  of  the  present  century.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  his  forte  as  a  novelist  lies  in  his  art  of  characteriza- 
tion. Perhaps  James  alone  rivals  him  in  this  respect.  In  the 
words  of  G-.  C.  Knight,  "Conrad  adopts  the  technique  of  James 
but  gives  it  the  deftness  of  his  own  personality. ' '  If  this  be  true, 
just  how  does  Conrad  attain  his  perfection  in  characterization? 
An  analysis  of  his  methods  as  manifest  in  three  of  his  better 
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known  books,  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Victory,  and  Lord 
Jim,  will  furnish  the  evidence. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  Conrad's  art  in  this  respect,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  consider  a  few  general  yet  pertinent  facts  about 
the  novelist.  He  was  first  of  all  an  artist  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
attain  perfection  of  execution.  Like  James,  Conrad  regarded 
no  item  as  insignificant  if  it  could  possibly  shed  light  on  a  char- 
acter. 

"  'The  conquest  of  love,  honor,  men's  confidence — the  pride 
of  it,  the  power  of  it,  are  fit  materials  for  an  heroic  tale;  only 
our  minds  are  struck  by  the  externals  of  such  a  success,  and  to 
Jim's  success  there  were  no  externals.'  "  When  an  artist  is 
searching  for  such  subtle  and  elusive  qualities,  his  art  is  one  upon 
which  he  must  expend  ceaseless  and  unremitting  cure.  "We  get 
at  his  characters  only  after  earnest  effort,  if  we  get  acquainted 
with  them  at  all. ' ' 

Conrad  as  a  rule  protrays  the  individual,  not  the  type.  The 
result  is  an  individual  that  is  of  a  type  not  peculiar  to  any  clime 
or  occupation,  but  a  type  that  is  universal  in  that  he  is  human. 
His  outstanding  characters  are  great  even  in  their  very  weak- 
ness. Jim  for  instance  saves  his  soul  by  yielding  life;  Heyst 
finds  the  beauty  and  felicity  of  love  only  in  time  to  die  for  it. 
Conrad's  men  become  veritable  slaves  to  self-respect  and  duty, 
for  with  character  all  important, 

"The  motivation  of  the  characters  is  the  theme  of  the 
stories.  Nothing  arises  in  the  course  of  events  which  is 
not  the  outcome  of  character." 

Each  of  his  protagonists  is  haunted  by  a  powerful  motivating 
principle :  the  nigger  by  death ;  Jim  by  self-respect ;  Heyst  by 
love. 

If  one  is  to  understand  Conrad  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  credo 
enunciated  in  the  preface  to  the  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus: 

"He  (the  artist)  speaks  to  our  capacity  for  delight  and 

wonder,  to  the  sense  of  mystery  surrounding  our  lives ;  .  .  . 
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and  to  the  subtle  but  invincible  conviction  of  solidarity  that 
knits  together  the  loneliness  of  innumerable  hearts.  .  .  .'•■' 
In  Lord  Jim,  Conrad  utilizes  a  favorite  story  telling  device, — 
the  individual  who  is  all  but  omniscient  tells  the  story.  As  Conrad 
believes  that  the  history  of  others  can  be  reflected  only  through 
the  medium  of  another  personality,  we  find  one  Marlowe  telling 
the  story.  As  Marlowe  is  a  distinct  person,  an  actor  in  the 
drama,  he  should  be  treated  as  individual,  although  in  reality 
Marlowe's  opinions  and  conjectures  are  generally  those  of  the 
author. 

Exposition  is  the  handiest  tool  used  by  the  novelist  in  the 
portrayal  of  character.  The  facility  with  which  one  may  talk 
about  his  characters,  speculate  about  their  thoughts,  actions, 
words,  emotions,  leads  to  frequent  abuse.  Conrad,  however,  is 
too  much  an  artist  to  misuse  a  tool.  Although  essentially  a 
psychologist,  he  avoids  pages  and  pages  of  mental  dissection. 
Selection  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  theory  of  art.  When 
one  compares  him  with  others,  one  sees  that  Conrad  uses  very 
little  character  analysis  of  an  expository  nature.  He  follows 
his  master,  Flaubert,  in  the  conviction  that  a  few  typical  actions 
and  words  may  be  freighted  with  more  significance  than  reams 
of  exposition. 

Although  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  effect  that  James 
Wait  has  upon  the  crew  of  the  Narcissus,  Conrad  has  not  spared 
pains  to  explain  the  Nigger's  strange  and  haunting  character. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Nigger 

"Seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  that  death  which  so  far  had 
attended  only  upon  the  ease  of  his  life.  ...  No  man  could 
be  suspected  of  such  monstrous  friendship  with  death ! ' ' 
Such  exposition,  always  couched  in  pithy  language  that  is 
pregnant  with  suggestion,  is  used  sparingly  but  with  telling 
effect,  as  is  the  following : 

"Life  (to  Jim)  seemed  an  indestructible  thing.  It  went 
on  in  darkness,  in  sunshine,  in  sleep;  tireless,  it  hovered 
affectionately  round  the  imposture  of  his  ready  death." 
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In  Victory,  his  one  approach  to  a  "modern"  novel,  Conrad 
is  reticent  as  to  his  characters,  doubtlessly  influenced  by  the 
French  novelists  to  the  extent  that  he  leaves  the  reader  to  supply 
the  inferences.  Conrad  may  at  times  present  detailed  minutiae, 
may  be  precise  in  his  cross-sectioning  of  the  character's  mind, 
but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  character.  As  in  life  this 
is  left  to  the  discernment  of  the  reader. 

"When  Conrad  introduces  a  character  we  somehow  seem  to 
see  him. "  This  statement  is  significant  because  in  life  it  is 
largely  by  reason  of  an  individual's  personal  appearance,  his 
mannerisms,  his  peculiar  ways  of  saying  and  doing  things,  that 
we  form  opinions  of  him.  Brief  as  Conrad's  sketches  are,  they 
offer  a  photographic  glimpse  of  the  man, — a  glimpse  that  points 
the  reader's  imagination  and  one  that  paves  the  way  for  further 
elaboration. 

James  Wait,  for  instance,  comes  out  of  the  night  to  appear 
late  at  the  first  muster  of  the  Narcissus. 

"The  whites  of  his  eyes  and  his  teeth  gleamed  distinctly 
but  the  face  was  indistinguishable.  His  hands  were  big  and 
seemed  gloved." 

Brief  and  sketchy,  yes,  but  it  is  realistic. 
Vivid  fragments  like  the  following  spur  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion to  build  up  the  details  of  the  character  described : 

"He  glared  with  bulging  eyes,  mute  as  a  fish,  and  with  all 
the  stiffening  knocked  out  of  him.    He  wouldn't  stand;  he 
wouldn't  even  so  much  as  clutch  at  our  necks;  he  was  only 
a  cold  black  skin  loosely  stuifed  with  soft  cotton  wool;  his 
arms  and  legs  swung  jointless  and  pliable;  his  head  rolled 
about ;  the  lower  lip  hung  down,  enormous  and  heavy. ' ' 
Throughout  his  stories  Conrad  uses  these  bits  of  pure  descrip- 
tion interspersed  with  exposition  to  bring  character  before  us. 
It  is  remarkable  how  they  fit  into  the  story,  maintaining  the  tone 
and  diction  of  the  rest  of  the  text. 

On  of  the  more  detailed  and  finely  wronght  of  Conrad's  novels, 
Lord  Jim,  presents  a  rather  notable  character  in  fiction.    Con- 
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rad's  use  of  description  here  fits  in  with  the  significance  of  the 
leading  character.  A  sigh,  a  gesture,  a  whisper,  takes  on  its 
due  meaning. 

"He  was  an  inch,  perhaps  two,  under  six  feet,  powerfully 
built,  and  he  advanced  straight  at  you  with  a  slight  stoop  of 
the  shoulders,  head  forward,  and  a  fixed  from-under  stare 
which  made  you  think  of  a  charging  bull.  His  voice  was  deep, 
loud,  and  his  manner  displayed  a  kind  of  dogged  self-asser- 
tion which  had  nothing  aggressive  in  it.  It  seemed  a  nec- 
essity, and  it  was  directed  as  much  at  himself  as  at  anybody 
else." 

Thus  Conrad  introduces  Jim,  a  man  of  "dogged  self-asser- 
tion. ' '  In  his  subsequent  descriptions  of  this  character,  Conrad 
reasserts  or  implies  this  characteristic  over  and  over.  With  the 
same  intensity  he  emphasizes  Jim's  youthful  characteristics: 

"He  looked  as  unconcerned  and  unapproachable  as  only 
the  young  can  look.     There  he  stood,  clean-limbed,  clean- 
faced,  firm  on  his  feet,  as  promising  a  boy  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  on. ' ' 
or, 

"I  shall  never  hear  his  voice  again,  nor  shall  I  see  his 
smooth  tan-and-pink  face,  with  a  white  line  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  youthful  eyes  darkened  by  excitement  to  a  profound, 
unfathomable  blue." 

A  fleeting  expression  mirrors  the  secrets  of  personality :  "An 
air  of  indolent  resolution  came  and  went  on  his  face  like  a  vain 
and  passing  shadow."  When  Marlowe  suggested  that  Jim  take 
the  money  due  him  from  the  fatal  ship,  Jim  "came  as  near  as 
his  sort  can  to  making  a  gesture  of  horror."  Time  and  again 
Jim  blushes.  His  emotions  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  express 
his  thoughts;  his  inner  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  himself 
find  expresson  on  his  face.    In  the  jungle,  Jim  was 

".  .  .  .  like  a  figure  set  upon  a  pedestal,  to  represent  in 
his  persistent  youth  the  power,  and  perhaps  the  virtues,  of 
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races  that  never  grow  old,  that  have  emerged  from  the 

gloom. ' ' 

In  the  sense  that 

"the  realist  is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  the  everyday 

actions  of  ordinary  people  in  the  representation  of  the  usual 

incidents  of  contemporary  life," 
Conrad's  characters  seem  unreal,  due  more  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  than  to  their  conduct.  In  his  use  of 
action  as  a  means  of  portraying  character,  Conrad  is  consistent 
for  they  are  the  actions  of  human  beings.  The  Nigger's  move- 
ments are  slow  and  deliberate,  typical  of  the  sick  and  despondent 
man  who  takes  advantage  of  his  illness  to  shirk  work  and  behaves 
in  the  manner  of  a  small  boy,  so  great  is  his  fear  of  death : 
' '  Jimmy  kept  up  a  distracting  row ;  he  screamed  piercingly 

without  drawing  a  breath,  like  a  tortured  woman ;  he  banged 

with  hands  and  feet. ' ' 

Smoothness  and  unaffectedness  branded  Alex  Heyst  as  a 
gentleman : 

"In  the  face  of  all  this  passion  Heyst  made,  with  his  eye- 
brows, a  slight  motion  of  surprise,  which  would  not  have  been 

misplaced  in  a  drawing  room. ' ' 
Throughout  the  story  the  conduct  of  Heyst  is  quiet,  even  sub- 
dued ;  while  not  exactly  in  the  grand  manner,  it  brands  the  man 
for  what  he  is.  His  elopement  with  Lena  as  well  as  his  attitude 
towards  the  trio  is  proof  in  point.  It  was  not  affectation,  as  the 
artificial  was  foreign  to  his  nature ;  it  all  sprang  from  his  inner 
being.  At  no  time  does  he  act  out  of  character,  and  his  very 
inconsistencies  are  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a  man. 

Action  can  be  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  for  Con- 
rad, for  Lord  Jim's  life  turned  upon  a  single  act  and  the  theme 
of  the  novel  is  centered  about  the  significance  of  that  one  act. 
Jim's  flight  from  the  ship  was  cowardly  but  his  subsequent 
conduct  in  the  light  of  that  one  mistake,  is  the  heart  of  the  novel. 
Jim  has  confidence  in  himself  after  the  manner  of  a  boy.  As 
he  lacks  the  courage  to  face  the  consequences  of  his  one  mistake 
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where  he  is  known,  he  hunts  a  far-off  place  where  he  can  act 
freely  and  follow  the  dictates  of  duty  that  mean  so  much  to  a 
man  like  him. 

A  character  is  either  influenced  by  his  surroundings  or  he 
impresses  his  character  on  those  about  him.  Although  these  two 
effects  often  co-exist,  the  first  named  is  the  most  common.  One 
notable  exception  occurs  in  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  for 
the  Nigger's  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Narcissus  is  pro- 
found. Jim  Wait's  presence  converted  a  peaceful,  uneventful 
voyage  into  a  nightmare.  The  sick  man's  obstinacy,  his  fear  of 
death,  his  self-sufficiency,  his  utter  dependence  upon  the  crew, 
all  the  contradictory  traits  he  possessed,  are  enunciated  by  his 
influence  upon  his  companions. 

Heyst  and  Lord  Jim  were  victims  of  the  sea  and  the  tropics. 
"I  am  enchanted  with  these  islands!"  were  the  words  of  Heyst. 
His  love  for  them  took  him  away  from  the  beaten  paths,  and  he 
was  satisfied  to  remain  there.  In  a  new  environment  Jim  found 
a  chance  to  prove  his  worth  to  the  world  and  to  himself.  The 
unfathomable  moods  and  awful  beauty  of  his  little  kingdom 
tempered  his  soul.  Loneliness  added  to  the  stature  of  both  men 
and  their  reactions  to  their  surroundings  offer  the  reader  an 
excellent  index  to  their  personalities. 

The  omniscient  attitude  toward  the  intricacies  of  a  character's 
mind  is  a  devise  often  abused.  Consistent  with  his  theory  of 
art,  Conrad  couches  these  mental  maps  in  pithy  paragraphs,  as 
in  Lord  Jim: 

"A  tide  of  sudden  feeling  swept  him  clean  out  of  his  body. 
He  soared.     He  contemplated  the  secret  of  the  hereafter. — 
There  was  a  great  din  as  of  cymbals  in  his  ears ;  he  flashed 
through  an  ecstatic  jumble  of  shining  faces,  lilies,  prayer- 
books,  unearthly  joy." 

Lord  Jim  is  a  positive  contribution  to  the  psychological  novel. 

People  usually  judge  others  by  their  appearance,  their  words 

and  their  actions.    Perhaps  no  better  insight  can  be  gained  of  a 

character's  true  self,  of  his  habits  of  mind,  of  his  fundamental 
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moral  nature,  than  through  the  words  the  character  uses  in  his 
intercourse  with  others.  Conrad's  protagonists  speak  with  a 
purpose,  for  dialogue  must  serve  two  ends:  it  must  further 
action  and  must  reveal  character.  Conrad  predicates  action  to 
character. 

"  You  know  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights.    And  you  come  jabber- 
ing near  the  door  here  like  a  blooming  lot  of  old  women. — 
You  think  yourselves  good  shipmates.    Do  you? — Much  you 
care  for  a  dying  man ! — It  won't  be  for  long.    I'll  soon  die — 
It 's  coming  right  enough ! " 
The  Nigger's  petulant  nature,  his  innate  fear  of  death,  his 
strange  feelings  toward  the  crew,  are  all  brought  to  the  surface 
by  such  speeches.    " I  am  enchanted  with  these  Islands."    What 
bold  statement  could  be  more  pregnant  with  meaning?    It  epi- 
tomizes one  of  Heyst's  dominant  traits. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Lord  Jim  that  nearly  every  word  that 
comes  from  Jim's  mouth  is  a  testimonial  of  his  misused  yet 
hopeful  youth,  of  his  enchantment  and  disenchantment  with  life, 
while  his  conversation  is  not  so  much  a  mirror  of  his  mind  as 
of  his  feelings. 

Again  borrowing  from  the  stage,  Conrad  often  sheds  light 
upon  a  character  by  having  the  other  characters  express  their 
opinions  of  him.  In  the  Nigger,  the  salty  implications  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  crew  give  the  reader  the  general  aura 
of  the  forecastle.  Once  this  tensity  of  atmosphere  is  felt  by  the 
reader,  he  instinctively  begins  to  examine  the  cause,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  Nigger.  Heyst  and  Jim  are  partially  limned  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Our  discussion  illustrated  by  the  quoted  passages  gives  us 
some  notion  of  Conrad's  art  of  characterization.  His  conform- 
ity to  rigorous  artistic  criteria,  his  amazing  facility  of  technique, 
his  appreciation  of  human  values,  brand  him  as  a  master  crafts- 
man. To  summarize  the  man  as  a  novelist  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  he  meets  the  supreme  test  of  the  novelist:  he  has 
made  his  characters  live. 
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Peace  Be  To  You 

In  the  brief  interval,  oh  Lord, 
In  which  are  poised  the  tides  of  destiny, 
Look  down  upon  the  sagging  reaches  of  humanity 
Whereon  a  hopeful  few  have  cleared  a  space 
Amid  the  broken  skulls  of  Tartar,  Goth,  and  Greek, — 
And  speak  again  of  Peace. 

Between  the  pyramids  of  rotted  bone, 
Whence  Time  has  swept  the  film  of  dust, 
We  stand  and  lift  our  arms  to  Thee. 
In  this  millennial  calm, 
Hear  Thou  the  prayer  we  raise  to  Thee: 

We  ask  that  men  may  live  in  peace, — 
The  Peace  that  was  the  dream  of  Galilee, 
Whereof  He  had  so  little  time  to  speak, 
Ere  the  red  trail  led  to  Calvary. 
*     *     * 

This  fierce,  anarchic  din, — oh  Lord, 
Can  it  be  a  part  of  a  symphonic  whole 
Whose  ultimate  meaning  is  Life? 
Or  is  it  symbolic  of  human  fate, — 
A  wild,  chaotic  blend 
Of  lust  and  fear  and  hate? 

The  skins  of  men, — are  they  but  drums 

To  sound  the  torn  tom's  beat 

For  Sons  of  Mars 

To  summon  them  that  quaff  our  blood 

In  savage  rite? 

Is  the  jackal  herd  to  mobilize 

For  another  ghastly  feast? 

Not  so!   Give  Thou  to  us  a  man  with  strength  endued, 
To  seize  the  harp  of  destiny, — 
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To  strike  therefrom  a  chord  of  light, 
That  shall  triumphant  rise  above 
The  baser  tunes  the  gods  have  blown 
Upon  their  hateful  pipes  of  bone. 

A  leader?  Yes!  From  all  these  human  clods 
That  lust  of  power  has  trod  upon, 
Choose  one  to  catch  the  beauty  of  the  gleam, 
That  flashes  fair  from  sun  to  sun. 

A  warrior  true  whose  fight  with  flesh 
Is  but  a  skirmish  short  and  sure, 
Ere  he  moves  on  to  battles  of  the  soul, 
Where  wild  storms  rage,  and  craven  men 
Go  mad  with  fear. 

One  who  stays  not  to  solve 

The  riddles  of  the  stars; 

Whose  wonder  lighted  eyes  ever  seek 

The  final  Thought, 

And  will  return  again  bearing 

The  essence  of  the  Dream. 

Give  us  a  poet  with  courage  high, 
A  tongue  of  flame  to  touch 
The  deep  emotions  of  the  human  heart, — 
A  singer  who  can  chant  the  paean 
That  choked  and  burst  so  many  throats, 
But  still  sings  of  itself. 

To  us  who  have  no  wings 

To  speed  our  faltering  steps, 

Give  Thou  a  song  to  cheer  the  heart, 

Give  Thou  a  gift  of  love,  to  light  our  little  day. 

WILLIAM  HARONS 


VALUES 

Maky  Ellen  Leary 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  boy  of  fifteen  from  a  large  eastern  city. 
He  was  in  formal  evening  dress,  meticulously  correct  from  snowy 
tie  to  tails  and  patent  leather  pumps;  his  conversation,  though 
youthful  and  egotistical,  echoed  that  of  a  man  of  wide  experience. 

He  talked  of  speed.  "Yeah,  I  like  to  go  fast,"  he  said  with  a 
grin.  'I  don't  like  to  stay  long  in  one  place.  That's  why  I  like 
airplanes.  At  home  I  know  a  girl  who  has  a  Dusenberg  of  her 
own.    I  have  driven  it  over  a  hundred. ' ' 

A  hundred  miles  an  hour  in  an  automobile !  I  indulged  in  a 
mid- Victorian  shudder. 

"  What  do  you  do  on  week-ends  ! "  I  asked.  He  is  a  sophomore 
in  a  boy's  prep  school. 

"Oh,  there  is  always  something  exciting  going  on.  Usually 
in  the  evening  we  go  to  a  party  somewhere  at  a  hotel,  or  a 
night  club.  "Boy!"  he  added  suddenly,  "there's  a  dancer  at 
one  club  that  I  sure  would  like  to  know." 

He  is  fifteen. 

I  sat  a  long  time  thinking  of  Dusenbergs  and  night  club 
dancers,  to  him  the  all-important  things  in  life. 

That  same  evening  I  talked  with  another  boy  of  nearly  the 
same  age,  and  caught  the  little  ripple  of  excitement  in  his  voice 
as  he  told  me  of  the  things  he  loved.  "We  have  leased  an  island 
in  a  Canadian  lake,"  he  said.  "All  last  summer  I  was  up  there 
helping  to  build  a  cabin.  We  had  to  cut  down  trees  to  get  the 
logs  for  it.  We  worked  hard,  but  we  used  to  go  fishing  a  lot.  I 
saw  deer  and  some  moose;  once  I  saw  a  bear.  Next  year,"  he 
was  entensely  enthusiastic,  "next  year  I  want  to  build  a  smoke 
house  so  we  can  cure  meat  or  fish  and  keep  it  a  long  time." 

They  are  living  in  the  same  world,  in  the  same  age,  and  yet 
these  boys  are  immeasurably  separated  by  their  sense  of  values. 
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Economists  define  value  as  "the  property  of  a  thing  render- 
ing it  useful  or  desirable. ' '  In  life  the  values  that  guide  us  are 
the  things  we  prize  above  all  else,  the  things  that  to  us  are  most 
useful  or  most  desirable.  No  one  force  so  dominates  man's  daily 
existence  as  his  sense  of  values.  It  is  a  scales  in  which  he  weighs 
each  decision.  His  every  act  is  sub-consciously  weighed  and  de- 
cided upon  that  it  may  conform  with  the  standards  of  what  he 
deems  good.  Values  are  largely  relative.  To  speak  of  the  value 
of  a  thing  is  to  refer  to  its  worth  in  comparison  with  some  fixed 
norm.  By  that  intangible  gage  of  human  behavior  which  we 
call  "a  sense  of  values' '  we  mean  the  comparison  of  every  act 
with  what  seems  most  desirable  to  the  individual.  Men  usually 
set  the  highest  value  on  what  they  love  most, — family,  or  talent, 
or  reputation,  or  virtue,  and  they  estimate  all  else  in  the  world 
in  proportion  to  its  relation  to  this,  their  dearest  possession. 

To  some  men,  to  far  too  many,  power  and  wealth  and  rank  are 
most  worth-while,  and  their  lives  are  spent  in  conformity  with 
this  standard.  Other  men  appraise  the  winging  pleasures  of  the 
moment,  and  yet  others,  with  the  English  poet 's  finer  discrimina- 
tion, dedicate  themselves  to  the  simple  goodness  and  beauty  of 
everyday  life. 

"These  have  I  loved:    White  plates  and  cups,  clean,  gleaming, 
Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery,  fairy  dust; 
Wet  roofs  beneath  the  lamp-light ;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread;  and  many  tasting  food; 
Rainbows;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 
And  radiant  raindrops,  couching  in  cool  flowers." 

Finally  there  are  those  who  balance  the  world  against  eternity, 
and  find  it  outweighed  by  the  value  of  things  spiritual. 

In  general,  values  are  either  artificial  or  natural.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  young  boy  squandering  his  life  in  a  whirl  of  pleasure 
is  tragic  because  he  is  wasting  it  on  sham  and  pretense.  He  is 
living  by  a  sense  of  values  that  has  placed  artificial  pleasure  on 
the  highest  level.  The  wholesome  delight  of  the  other  boy  in 
the  open  spaces  is  natural  pleasure  which,  for  his  age,  is  not  out 
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of  place.  As  opposed  to  the  deterioration  that  must  result  from 
a  life  wasted  on  artificiality,  valuation  of  whatever  is  naturally 
good  brings  about  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth.  There  is 
a  whole  range  of  good,  from  the  momentarily  daily  pleasures  to 
deep  spiritual  joy,  which  men  with  a  sense  of  values  learn  to  co- 
ordinate into  a  balanced  life.  If  the  long  sleek  lines  of  a  Dusen- 
berg  car,  and  the  excitement  of  a  night  club  seem  to  be  to  a  boy 
of  fifteen  the  quintessence  of  all  that  could  satisfy  him,  it  is  be- 
cause, perhaps,  his  life  has  been  molded  by  the  example  of  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  sense  of  lasting  values. 
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Retrospect 


With  silent  tread  I  walked  along  the  halls 
Today,  heedless  of  the  beauty  there. 
The  warm,  pink  marble  of  the  walls 
Sheds  a  faint  color  on  my  hair, 

And  in  my  eyes  the  light 

Was  darker  than  the  night. 

Again  I  stood  before  the  rich,  deep 
Paintings  of  the  long  dead  Angelo. 
Beyond  the  portals  darkness  steeped 
The  statues  in  a  phantom  glow, 

I  felt  a  cloud 

Cover  me  like  a  shroud. 

An  organ  played  a  melody, 
Some  sad-sweet  symphony  of  pain, 
And  in  its  tones  it  seemed  to  me 
I  heard  you  speak  again. 

I  felt  strange 

To  find  nothing  changed. 

The  beauty  that  we  loved  is  there, 

Mockingly  it  seemed  to  play 

Upon  my  heart,  upon  my  hair, 

Because  I  walked  alone  today, — 

Silent  are  the  halls, 

Untouched  the  walls. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


A  BASIC  NEED 

REGIONAL  BUREAUS  OF  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS 
Glenn  Waugh 

With  bullets  whistling  on  their  deadly  errands  just  over  her 
head,  a  woman  of  my  acquaintance  was  an  unwilling  spectator 
of  the  recent  Kansas  City  massacre.  Lying  on  the  floor,  praying 
that  both  she  and  her  baby  son  might  come  through  unscathed, 
the  fact  that  crime  can  and  does  strike  close  to  home  must  have 
been  seared  upon  her  soul.  Day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
headlines  such  as  "Three  Dead  in  Gang  Warfare,"  "Eiot  in 
Colorado  Prison,''  "Heir  Kidnapped,"  "America,  a  Lawless 
Nation"  must  have  glared  at  her  from  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
papers. She  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
sinister  force  within  the  nation,  and  of  the  necessity  for  some 
effective  action  against  it,  but  like  so  many  of  her  compatriots 
her  interest  stopped  with  its  after-dinner  discussion.  This  wan- 
ton threat  against  her  most  cherished  treasures,  her  son  and 
her  life,  doubtlessly  aroused  within  her  a  quickened  interest,  a 
demand  for  immediate  action.  If  her  law-abiding  fellow  citizens 
could  only  have  a  similar  experience,  the  after-dinner  topics  of 
crime,  kidnapping,  racketeering,  law-defiance  might  give  way  to 
earnest  discussion  as  to  effective  and  immediate  steps  for  the 
elimination  of  such  a  menace.  It  is  only  with  an  aroused  public 
opinion  that  efficient  reform  can  be  effected. 

Here,  unquestionably,  is  a  problem  of  vital  importance,  yet 
we  are  handicapped  in  its  solution  by  lack  of  statistical  data.  In 
the  diagnosis  of  disease  the  doctor  works  from  the  symptoms  to 
the  probable  causes.  It  is  only  when  the  causes  are  known  that 
a  cure  can  be  rationally  undertaken.  We  must  proceed  in  much 
the  same  way  with  the  solution  of  the  so-called  "crime  wave." 
Since  our  sources  of  information  are  so  meager  and  unreliable, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  crime  has 
increased  in  the  past  decade  as  is  popularly  supposed.    "  Lentil 
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we  know  definitely  how  much  crime  exists,  what  kind  of  crime 
it  is,  and  how  much  there  is  of  each,  whether  there  is  more  or 
less  than  in  previous  years,  what  we  are  doing  about  crime,  what 
we  are  doing  with  the  criminals,  what  the  results  of  our  present 
system  of  dealing  with  criminals  are,  why  and  when  there  is  more 
crime,  any  effort  we  may  make  to  find  a  solution  will  be  only 
"shooting  in  the  dark."  We  can  neither  legislate  wisely,  nor 
initiate  reform  unless  we  know  the  causes?  Complete,  reliable 
statistical  information  is  urgently  needed.  True,  it  is  better 
far  if  crime  can  be  prevented,  even  killed  in  the  germ,  than  be 
allowed  to  run  amuck  and  end  its  days  in  the  penitentiary  or  on 
the  gallows. 

For  years  we  have  protested  at  the  crime  rate,  yet  we  are  still 
content  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  tendencies  and  trends  in  crime. 
We  pass  laws  and  let  the  consequences  of  those  laws  go  unheeded. 
Social  construction  still  rests  upon  loose  generalizations,  and  we 
have  no  accurate  information  to  tell  us  whether  this  thing  or  that 
is  desirable  or  undesirable.  The  merits  of  prohibition  and  cap- 
ital punishment  are  still  highly  controversial,  and  while  a  satis- 
factory determination  would  be  extremely  valuable  there  exists 
no  information  which  will  settle  the  question.  In  "  Crime,  Crim- 
inals and  Criminal  Justice"  Cantor  insists  that  "Without  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  crimes  commit- 
ted, the  numbers  and  types  of  criminals,  attempts  to  enforce  our 
criminal  laws  and  to  deal  effectively  with  criminals  must  remain 
ineffective."  In  another  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  say,  "With- 
out detailed  information  concerning  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
American  penal  institutions,  reformatory  schemes  must  prove 
abortive.  Without  knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  administration  attempts  to  improve  them  will 
remain  blind.  Without  inquiry  into  the  specific  causes  of  crimes, 
programs  for  crime  prevention  must  remain  inefficacious. ' '  What 
a  pity  that  with  such  a  crying  need  for  accurate  information 
Sutherland  can  call  our  crime  statistice  "the  most  unreliable 
and  the  most  difficult  of  all  statistics. ' ' 
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There  are  several  factors  which  go  to  make  for  this  unreli- 
ability. One  is  the  fact  that  no  two  penal  codes  are  identical. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  law  says  that  a  man  shall  pay  an  income 
tax  on  money  won  in  a  poker  game,  though  betting  on  an  election 
is  illegal.  Across  the  line  in  New  York  all  gambling  is  illegal. 
Political  pressure,  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods  and  a  conse- 
quent dropping  of  the  charges,  affiliation  of  the  underworld  with 
the  law-agencies,  pleading  guilty  to  a  lesser  crime  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution on  a  more  serious  charge,  the  lack  of  records,  and  uni- 
formity of  the  records,  crookedness  amongst  the  law-enforcing 
organizations,  the  infrequency  of  reports,  all  contribute  to  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  criminal  statistics.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  only  statistics  available  are  the  decennial  enumer- 
ation of  prisoners  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  that  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  We  have  no  adequate  machinery  to  collect  this 
data,  and  much  of  what  is  collected  is  not  related  to  any  particu- 
lar problem. 

At  the  present  time  our  sources  of  information  are  varied  and 
uncoordinated.  The  four  principal  sources  are  the  police,  other 
public  officials  who  handle  particular  classes  of  crime,  newspa- 
pers, and  private  agencies.  In  addition  to  these  four  there  are 
three  other  types  of  records  which  have  been  used  in  estimating 
crime  rates.  They  are  statistics  of  arrests,  judicial  statistics  of 
prosecutions  and  convictions,  and  statistics  of  prisoners.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider  each  separately  and  briefly  in  order  to 
impress  upon  ourselves  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  coordination 
in  our  present  statistical  method. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  police  records,  or  criminal  complains. 
Few  municipalities  keep  records  of  much  avail,  and  those  that 
are  kept  are  ordinarily  only  of  the  more  serious  crimes.  Even 
these  are  unreliable  due  to  inefficient  methods  and  to  the  ever- 
present  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  juggle  them  to 
relieve  themselves  of  reflections  on  their  efficiency.  Even  as  they 
are  they  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  lot.  Eeports  of  other  public 
officials  who  handle  particular  classes  of  crimes,  such  as  the 
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coroner,  fire-departments,  factory  inspection  departments,  comp- 
troller of  the  currency,  prison  wardens,  are  too  restricted  in  their 
scope,  too  incomplete  and  too  unreliable.  As  for  the  newspapers 
all  that  need  be  said  is  that  they  do  not  print  all  the  news,  and 
often  what  they  print  is  inaccurate.  Private  organizations  such 
as  the  bankers  associations,  insurance  companies,  crime  commis- 
sions and  safety  councils  keep  records  of  crimes  within  their 
fields,  but  due  to  the  selective  personnel  of  those  protected,  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  property  protected  and  the  turnover 
in  personnel,  the  records  have  but  little  value. 

In  trying  to  determine  the  crime  rate  by  a  consideration  of  the 
number  of  arrests  one  runs  into  two  difficulties:  first,  that  the 
definition  of  crime  and  arrest  vary  in  the  several  states;  and 
secondly,  that  the  number  of  arrests  varies  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  police,  and  the  method  of  procedure  that  is  used.  Not  all 
who  commit  crimes  are  apprehended,  and  even  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  crimes  to  the  number  of  criminals  apprehended  is  not 
known.  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  former  governor  of  Missouri,  once 
expressed  the  belief  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  committing  major 
crimes  is  caught.  However,  that  ratio  is  not  definite.  As  for 
judicial  reports,  though  they  are  most  frequently  used  in  the  study 
of  crime,  they  are  rendered  less  valuable  by  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  between  convictions  and  crime  is  not  known,  that  dishonesty 
on  the  bench,  political  pressure,  racial  prejudice,  pleading  guilty 
to  a  lesser  crime  to  avoid  prosecution  on  a  more  serious  charge, 
all  contribute  to  their  distortion.  Again  there  are  but  few  states 
which  have  satisfactory  statistics;  seldom  are  they  compiled. 
When  it  comes  to  the  statistics  of  prisoners  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  state  laws,  the  efficiency  of  courts  and  of  the  police 
largely  determine  their  number.  Nor  is  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  committments  and  the  amount  of  crime  definitely 
known.  The  use  of  parole,  the  fee  system,  and  the  paying  of  fines 
in  installments  contribute  further  to  the  unreliability  of  such 
figures.  Wardens  in  their  reports  are  liable  to  be  biased  or  even 
dishonest. 
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At  present  the  various  means  for  collecting  criminal  statistics 
are  unreliable,  limited  in  scope,  difficult  to  obtain,  and  uncorrect- 
ed. They  are  an  ineffective  instrument  with  which  to  attempt  a 
diagnosis  and  to  devise  a  remedy  for  a  situation  which  for  decade 
after  decade  we  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  meet.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  we  have  met  with  so  little  success,  or  that  the  United 
States  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  criminal 
country  in  the  world.  The  situation  demands  a  solution.  It  is 
a  problem  that  requires  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  as  such,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  finding  an 
answer  to  the  problem  that  this  suggestion  is  offered.  Oscar 
Hallam,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  words  it  well.  "Practical  consideration 
should  dictate  that  there  be  some  definite  authority,  call  it  a 
bureau  or  what  you  will,  to  gather,  coordinate,  standardize, 
and  make  available  information  concerning  crime,  criminals  and 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  so  that  we  may  see  the  sagging 
places  in  our  system.' ' 

We  are  peculiarly  handicapped  in  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
problem  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  central  agency  for  such  ad- 
ministration. The  federal  government  has  a  measure  of  such 
power,  but  the  bulk  of  it  rests  with  state  and  local  authorities, 
all  of  whom  are  efficient  in  varying  degrees.  The  present  system 
may  have  been  adequate  before  the  days  of  speedy  communica- 
tion when  crime  and  criminals  were  still  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  local  consideration  and  responsibility.  However,  with  Chi- 
cago only  one  day  from  New  York,  and  San  Francisco  not  much 
further  on,  what  concerns  one  locality  in  the  matter  of  crime  is  of 
importance  to  another.  The  problem  of  major  crime  belongs 
to  the  nation,  and  only  when  it  is  considered  as  a  national  prob- 
lem will  there  be  any  possibility  of  effective  means  taken  to 
crush  it.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Census  establish  areas  in  the  United  States  for  the  collection  of 
criminal  statistics. 

Under  this  plan  crime  registration  areas  would  be  established 
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which  would  be  similar  to  the  mortality  registration  areas  or  the 
birth  registration  areas  at  the  present  time.  Each  of  these  areas 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  central  bureau  located  in 
Washington.  If  administrative  expediency  demands  it,  sub- 
areas  might  be  established  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub- 
bureau.  This  latter  plan  has  the  added  attraction  of  revealing 
local  conditions.  To  these  bureaus  all  police  departments,  penal 
institutions,  criminal  courts,  district  attorneys'  offices,  grand 
juries,  parole  and  probation  department,  and  similar  agencies 
would  report  on  prescribed  standard  forms.  Records  of  all 
crimes  known  to  the  police  and  prosecuting  agencies  should  be 
reported  on  the  standard  form  with  a  report  of  the  property 
stolen,  the  value  of  stolen  property  recovered  by  the  police,  of 
homicides  classed  into  felonious  crimes,  or  the  excusable  and 
justifiable,  so  that  the  murder  and  manslaughter  rates  can  be 
determined.  There  will  be  records  of  burglaries  against  the 
members  of  the  American  Banking  Association,  losses  sustained 
by  burglary  insurance  companies,  as  also  of  violation  of  partic- 
ular laws  dealing  with  minor  offenses  such  as  factory  laws,  child 
labor  laws,  school  attendance  laws,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  which  our  legislators  have  declared  contrary  to  law. 
All  these  figures  are  to  be  compiled  by  the  various  bureaus  and 
forwarded  to  the  central  bureau  for  the  annual  report,  as  scien- 
tific accounting  is  necessary  in  the  efficient  control  of  any  exten- 
sive movement. 

It  is  true  that  a  difference  in  penal  codes  might  be  considered 
as  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  but  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  a  bureau  such  as  is  proposed  is  to  define  the  terms  of 
the  offenses  for  which  information  is  to  be  presented.  That  of 
course  implies  standardization.  Another  task  is  to  develop  a 
method  of  tabulation  and  analysis ;  still  another  is  to  create  the 
machinery  for  co-operation  and  uniformity  between  the  various 
agencies  concerned.  From  the  time  a  crime  is  first  reported, 
through  the  arrest,  trial,  committment,  and  release,  standard 
reports  should  be  made.    It  is  only  from  their  completeness  and 
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correlation  that  such  reports  have  any  value ;  and  this  should  be 
mandatory  and  prevent  slip-shod  methods  from  interfering  with 
their  effectiveness.  It  would  be  highly  commendable,  too,  if  re- 
ports on  individual  criminals  could  be  kept.  To  the  penologist 
such  data  would  be  an  index  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
method  of  treating  our  criminal  population,  while  to  the  sociolo- 
gist they  would  indicate  weak  spots  in  our  social  life,  and  to  the 
psychiatrist  they  would  suggest  methods  of  treatment.  The  aid 
of  these  three  sciences  would  be  invaluable  in  the  solution  of  our 
problem. 

There  is  then  an  answer  to  the  persistent  question,  "Why  isn't 
something  done  about  the  criminal  ?"  It  is  the  answer  that  is 
offered  by  almost  every  student  of  criminology  and  sociology; 
and  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem  we  must  be 
able  to  answer  that  "why."  The  solution  rests  upon  our  ability 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  our  laws,  our  penal  systems,  our 
courts,  our  prosecuting  agencies,  our  social  life.  We  must  know 
the  effects  of  capital  punishment,  of  such  laws  as  the  "Baumes 
Law,"  child  labor  laws,  factory  laws,  gambling  laws.  We  must 
know  why  men  become  recidivists,  why  some  men  escape  convic- 
tion, why  many  of  our  courts  and  police  systems  are  glaringly 
inefficient,  why  and  when  crime  rates  go  up  and  down,  why  and 
when  there  exists  a  certain  type  of  crime,  and  what  form  of  pun- 
ishment is  most  effective.  We  must  know  all  these  things  before 
we  can  say  we  have  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  work. 

Once  we  set  about  putting  our  house  in  order  in  regard  to  crime, 
it  is  only  natural  that  further  improvements  will  evolve  from  it. 
Such  a  centralized  bureau  would  encourage  the  development  of 
a  bureau  of  identification  now  so  ably  sponsored  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  encouragement  of  a  na- 
tional, centralized  bureau,  a  national  bureau  of  identification 
would  result,  and  be  another  link  in  the  chain  with  which  we  hope 
to  curb  crime  and  the  criminal.  Such  a  plan  would  doubtless 
tend  to  produce  uniformity  in  law  and  procedure.  There  are 
many  injustices  which  the   scrutiny  of  national   organization 
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would  tend  to  alleviate  and  equalize.  It  is  hard  to  respect  an  in- 
consistent law,  or  one  that  varies  with  state  lines,  and  it  is  respect 
that  our  laws  direly  need.  The  security  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion will  tend  to  discourage  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  on  the 
bench,  in  the  prisons,  and  among  the  police.  They  will  be  con- 
stantly subject  to  " check-ups,' '  whereas  under  the  present  sys- 
tem there  is  no  reliable  method  by  which  they  can  be  investi- 
gated. Even  legislators  will  be  affected  by  this  fund  of  informa- 
tion, and  sociologically  sound  laws  are  likely  to  be  enacted  if  a 
scientific  approach  can  be  planned  in  legislation. 

The  proposed  system  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills.  It  may 
even  fail  to  do  some  of  the  things  proposed,  or  it  may  run  into  un- 
foreseen difficulties.  It  is  a  system,  however,  that  will  get  us 
down  to  bedrock  when  we  ask  the  "why"  and  will  put  us  in  the 
way  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  cannot  but  become  more 
intricate  as  the  years  go  by,  if  nothing  is  done  now.  We  are  pay- 
ing an  enormous  tribute  every  year  in  native  pride,  in  untold  suf- 
fering, and  in  hard  money  to  a  comparatively  small  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  population.  Something  must  be  done,  and  this  pro- 
posal offers  a  series  of  forged  links  that  we  can  beat  into  a  chain 
that  will  hold  the  criminal  in  his  place.  Only  last  summer  the 
nation  was  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the  spectre  of  the  sleeping- 
sickness,  and  science  with  the  encouragement  of  the  people  bent 
its  every  effort  to  find  a  remedy.  There  is  a  much  more  serious 
disease  coursing  through  our  veins  today.  Would  that  public 
opinion  were  fully  aware  of  it.  Let  us  start  on  our  campaign  in- 
telligently and  effectively.  Let  us  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
where  we  are  going.  Let  us  resolve  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Census  establish  areas  in  the  United  States  for  the  collation  of 
criminal  statistics. 

To  inform  public  opinion  intelligently  and  effectively  is  the 
function  of  the  myriad  agencies  that  have  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  keeping.  Once  enlightened  as  to  the  need  of  bureaus 
in  the  prescribed  areas  for  the  collation  of  criminal  statistice 
the  public  will  act. 


YOU  KNOW  I'M  GOOD,  EDDIE 

C.  R.  Steele 
April  5 
Dear  Eddie : 

Well  old  pal  it  looks  like  you  were  smart  to  get  away  from  this 
place  when  you  did.  If  I  had  quit  when  you  did  and  taken  a  job 
in  the  bank  like  I  could  have  had,  I  would  now  be  having  some 
money  of  my  own  and  would  not  be  worrying  about  eight  o  'clocks 
and  flunking  math  and  getting  caught  without  my  monkey  cap, 
etc.,  etc.  I'll  bet  the  old  town  would  sure  look  swell  right  now. 
You  were  lucky  your  folks  didn't  insist  on  you  staying  after  one 
semester.  Well  maybe  I  won't  have  to  come  back  next  fall  and 
then  we  will  have  some  high  times  next  winter,  hey  fellow! 

You  know,  I  thought  when  the  mid- terms  were  over  that  I  would 
begin  to  feel  better  and  not  so  down  in  the  mouth,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  it  would  pretty  soon  be  time  to  get  out  the  clubs  and 
groove  the  old  swing  once  more.  But  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
in  the  papers  where  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  golf  team  this 
spring  on  account  of  not  enough  money  in  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. It's  that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  you  realize  how  serious 
this  depression  is,  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it  and  I  guess 
it's  a  lucky  thing  Eoosevelt  realizes  just  how  serious  the  situa- 
tion is. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  not  rented  your  bed  and  it  sure  gets  lonesome 
around  here,  especially  evenings.  I'll  bet  you  are  out  painting 
the  town  red  every  night  while  I  am  practically  locked  up  in  jail 
for  three  hours.  Honest,  that  evening  study  period  rule  is  worse 
and  worse  all  the  time  and  it  makes  you  wonder  if  the  faculty 
thinks  we  are  men  or  five  year  old  kindergarten  infants  that  have 
to  be  watched  so  close.  Especially  now  that  we  have  the  windows 
open  some  evenings  and  the  juniors  and  seniors  go  strolling  along 
the  street  without  anything  on  their  mind  excepting  how  to  pick 
up  some  Janes  or  what  show  to  go  to.    Believe  me,  if  I  ever  get 
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that  far  along  I'll  never  torment  anyone  by  wandering  down 
Freshman  Eow  in  the  evening  at  this  time  of  year.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  to  be  a  pledge  at  one  of  the  f  rat  houses, 
even  with  all  the  housework  they  have  to  do,  than  to  be  treated 
like  we  couldn't  be  trusted  out  alone  at  night.  Jack  Morissey, 
you  remember  him,  he  sits  next  to  me  in  French  and  he  tells  me 
the  swell  times  they  have  at  the  Beta  house  even  if  they  do  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  silly  stuff  also. 

I  guess  maybe  that's  the  reason  I  feel  so  low  lately,  ever  since 
they  announced  the  golf  team  had  been  called  off.  You  know 
I'd  be  a  cinch  to  get  a  letter  there  if  they  hadn't  called  it  off  and 
that  would  have  given  me  a  chance  to  make  a  frat,  maybe  even 
Beta.  You  know  all  the  frat  pledges  are  either  fellows  with  dough 
or  athletes  or  something. 

Lights  out  in  five  minutes  so  I  had  better  sign  off.  I  saw  spring 
football  practice  this  afternoon  and  then  went  in  and  got  weighed 
and  I  am  down  to  133  again.  So  I  guess  I'm  through  growing  all 
right  and  football  is  out  for  sure. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  Eddie  and  give  me  all  the  dirt.  With 
best  wishes  from 

Your  pal, 

Wm.  Horton. 


May  12 
Dear  Eddie : 

Don't  think  because  I  haven't  written  for  some  time  that  noth- 
ing has  happened  because,  believe  me,  1  sure  am  messed  up  in 
something  and  I  sure  wish  you  were  here  to  talk  it  over.  Though 
I  should  have  been  able  to  see  this  coming  a  long  time  ago  and 
written  you  about  it  then  you  would  have  time  to  help  me  out  be- 
cause now  it  all  comes  off  tomorraw  and  I  think  maybe  there  is 
something  in  13  being  hard  luck,  for  me  at  least.    Tomorrow  is 
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the  13th  and  no  matter  what  I  do  I  will  probably  regret  it  later. 

It  is  the  school  golf  tournament.  When  they  had  a  golf  team 
here  they  never  had  any  tournaments,  at  least  not  in  the  spring, 
but  as  you  know  the  team  was  abandoned  this  spring  so  they 
started  a  tournament  and  of  course  I  entered.  But  somebody  had 
a  bright  idea,  thinking  Joe  Monahan  was  sure  to  win  this  tourna- 
ment, and  they  decided  to  give  a  regular  letter  to  whoever  won 
the  thing.  You  know  who  Joe  is,  of  course,  the  President  of  the 
senior  class  and  also  of  the  Betas  and  editor  of  the  paper,  one  of 
the  biggest  men  in  the  school.  He  is  a  pretty  fair  golfer  and 
would  have  been  on  the  school  team  last  year  but  did  not  play  on 
account  of  a  bum  wrist.  He  is  a  swell  fellow  and  has  spoken  to 
me  a  couple  of  times,  not  being  high  hat  in  the  least.  So,  as  I 
say,  he  is  a  swell  fellow  and  a  fair  golfer  and  he  is  in  the  finals 
of  the  tournament  tomorrow.  I  am  the  other  finalist,  so  you  see 
what  a  hole  I  am  in.  I  can  beat  him  if  I  want  to,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  and  you  know  I  am  not  bragging  when  I  say  it,  Eddie, 
because  you  have  seen  me  play  enough  to  know  I  can  beat  anyone 
who  only  breaks  80  about  once  a  month  as  Monahan  does. 

What  would  you  do !  If  I  beat  Monahan,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  he  will  not  get  the  vote  for  the  best  all  around  man  on  the 
campus  in  the  Spring  Festival  contest  next  week  because  Lin 
Seiler,  the  football  and  basketball  star,  is  the  other  candidate  al- 
though he  is  very  much  of  a  dumbbell  otherwise  and  in  1113^  opinion 
should  not  be  in  the  contest  at  all.  But  he  is  a  Chi  Sig  and  of 
course  there  are  always  a  lot  of  people  who  will  vote  for  an  ath- 
lete even  if  he  don't  know  enough  to  spell  more  than  his  own 
name  and  is  so  swell-headed  he  thinks  a  freshman  ought  to  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  even  to  be  ignored  by  him.  So  the  Chi  Sigs 
and  Betas  are  lined  up  against  each  other,  as  usual,  and  every- 
one in  school  is  more  or  less  taking  sides  with  one  or  the  other. 
So  you  know  I  always  liked  the  Betas  and  lately  I  have  decided 
that  I  will  make  them  or  nothing ;  the  Chi  Sigs  are  absolutely  out. 
But  what  I  started  to  tell  you  was  that  winning  his  letter  in  golf 
this  spring  would  be  a  boost  for  Monahan  in  this  contest,  in  fact 
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the  Chi  Sigs  have  been  pretty  excited  about  my  scores  in  the  tour* 
nament  to  date  and  just  as  good  as  told  me  that  if  I  win  they  will 
want  to  pledge  me.  I  didn't  say  anything  when  they  were  feeling 
me  out  but  believe  me  I  will  be  a  Beta  or  a  barb  forever,  and  the 
way  the  Chi  Sigs  have  acted  makes  me  wish  almost  that  Monahan 
could  beat  me. 

But  you  know,  Eddie,  that  I  want  to  win  too.  You  remember 
we  talked  about  going  to  State  and  decided  against  it  because 
they  have  the  freshman  rule  there  and  I  thought  I  could  play  on 
the  golf  team  here  for  all  four  years,  State  not  having  a  golf  team 
lately  either.  Well,  here  things  turn  out  so  that  they  are  only 
giving  one  letter  in  golf  this  spring  and  maybe  they  will  decide 
to  not  even  do  that  next  year,  because  you  remember  they  are 
doing  it  this  year  for  Joe  Monahan 's  benefit,  mostly.  So  if  I 
don't  get  my  letter  this  year  I  may  never  get  it.  I  might  just 
as  well  not  have  come  to  college,  the  way  things  are  turning  out. 

Eddie,  I  would  sure  like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  and  if  I  was  sure 
you  were  home  I  would  call  you  long  distance  if  I  had  the  dough, 
but  I  suppose  you  are  out  doing  whatever  you  want  to  every  night 
and  coming  home  when  you  please  while  we  still  have  to  turn  in 
at  ten-thirty  when  it  is  hardly  dark.  But  I  would  like  to  talk 
this  thing  over  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  write  about  it  sooner. 
Because  it  looks  like  whether  I  win  or  lose  tomorrow  I  will  regret 
it  later.    I  will  let  you  know  how  it  all  turns  out. 

Yours, 

Wm.  Horton. 

*     *     # 

May  16 
Dear  Eddie : 

I  suppose  you  have  read  in  the  papers  by  this  time  about  the 
tournament  and  the  Spring  Festival  popularity  contest  vote  and 
everything  but  I  thought  you  might  like  a  little  inside  dope  with- 
out waiting  until  I  get  home  to  tell  you  about  things  which  will 
be  two  weeks  yet  so  I  will  write  although  you  have  not  had  time 
to  answer  my  last. 
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You  remember  how  worried  I  was  about  whether  I  ought  to 
beat  Joe  Monahan  in  the  finals  or  let  him  win  so  he  could  get  the 
golf  letter  and  be  voted  best  all  around  man.  But  everything 
worked  out  very  fine  and  although  I  ought  to  be  dusting  off  for 
finals  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  all  came  about  which  you  could 
not  really  learn  from  what  little  was  printed  in  the  papers. 

I  did  not  sleep  much  the  night  before  the  match,  not  that  I  was 
nervous  about  being  able  to  win  but  because  as  I  told  you  before 
I  did  not  know  whether  I  should  try  or  not.  When  I  got  out  to 
the  course  Saturday  morning,  which  was  the  private  Country 
Club,  I  felt  fine  as  far  as  my  swing  was  concerned  but  pretty  mos- 
erable  otherwise.  Chas.  Eenner  took  me  out  in  his  old  jaloppie 
and  caddied  for  me  because  he  had  bet  me  that  I  would  not  reach 
the  finals  and  that  was  what  he  lost,  having  to  caddy  for  me  free. 

We  felt  pretty  small  driving  into  the  swell  grounds  where  there 
were  all  kinds  of  big  cars  parked  already  and  you  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  a  swell  dump  the  club  house  is.  Monahan  was  al- 
ready there  and  knew  me  right  away,  he  is  just  what  I  have  been 
telling  you,  a  swell  fellow  and  not  a  bit  stuck  up  like  most  upper 
classmen.  He  even  acted  as  though  he  was  glad  to  play  with  me. 
He  is  a  dandy  driver  and  good  with  his  long  irons,  but  his  short 
game  is  not  good  and  you  know  no  one  will  shoot  par  when  they 
flub  the  short  ones.  It  was  a  perfect  day  and  several  fellows  from 
school  went  around  with  us,  mostly  Betas  that  Monahan  intro- 
duced me  to.  I  just  played  my  game  on  the  morning  round,  not 
having  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  win  or  lose,  and  got  a  75 
by  dropping  a  couple  of  lucky  putts  though  I  could  have  also  had 
some  fairly  short  ones  that  I  missed.  Monahan  couldn't  sink  the 
3  and  4  footers  and  missed  one  from  about  15  inches  on  the  18th 
which  made  him  four  down.  He  had  even  80  and  that  is  the  best 
round  this  year,  he  said,  so  you  can  see  Eddie  that  I  was  not  brag- 
ging when  I  kept  telling  you  it  was  only  a  question  of  whether  I 
wanted  to  win  or  not. 

Monahan  invited  us  to  have  lunch  with  him  but  we  had  fig- 
ured it  would  be  too  stiff  tariff  in  the  ritzv  club  house  and  we  had 
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brought  a  couple  of  box  lunches  which  we  sat  in  Benner 's  junk 
and  ate.  We  had  finished  and  were  sitting  there  watching  the 
pro  give  a  lesson  on  the  practice  tee  when  two  of  the  Betas,  Poly 
Wister  and  Bed  Lewis,  came  around  the  club  house  as  though 
they  were  looking  for  something  and  when  they  spotted  us  came 
over  and  said  hello.  I  had  met  them  that  morning  so  I  introduced 
Benner,  and  Lewis  said  they  (he  and  Benner)  would  go  in  the 
club  house  and  talk  over  something  with  the  referee  of  the  match, 
who  used  to  be  the  golf  Coach  when  they  had  a  team.  That  was 
just  an  excuse  to  leave  Wister  and  me  alone. 

Poly  is  a  pretty  nice  guy.  He  talked  about  things  in  general 
for  a  while  and  then  got  around  to  golf  and  what  a  nice  game  I 
played.  He  said  there  was  no  doubt  I  could  beat  Monahan  when- 
ever I  wanted  to  and  I  did  not  say  anything  because  I  knew  it  was 
true  so  what  could  I  say?  Then  he  said  that  I  was  the  best  golfer 
the  school  had  ever  had  and  would  probably  be  tops  all  through 
my  four  years  here  and  I  said  there  was  no  way  to  tell  about  that, 
look  at  Dunlap,  Fischer,  Emory,  Bliss  and  Yates  and  that  bunch, 
there  was  no  telling  when  someone  like  them  might  come  here  to 
school  as  they  are  all  going  to  school  somewhere,  I  said.  Then 
he  said  that  Coach  Holling  had  just  been  talking  about  sending 
me  to  the  National  Intercollegiate  Championship  if  I  was  in 
school  next  year,  but  that  I  was  not  supposed  to  be  told  because 
it  might  turn  out  they  couldn't  afford  it  and  didn't  want  me  to 
be  disappointed. 

You  can  imagine  the  kick  I  got  out  of  that  and  of  course  I  prom- 
ised Poly  I  would  not  tell  anyone  that  I  knew  it  and  you  are  the 
only  one  who  knows  about  it  Eddie  so  be  sure  and  keep  it  abso- 
lutely to  yourself.  Then  Poly  said  that  the  reason  he  had  violated 
the  Coach's  confidence,  as  he  put  it,  was  because  this  match  meant 
a  great  deal  to  Monahan,  maybe  more  than  you  realize,  he  said. 
I  supposed  he  meant  the  popularity  vote  but  he  surprised  me  by 
saying  that  there  was  something  else  involved  which  was  also 
absolutely  secret  so  now  I  am  confiding  in  you  twice,  he  said, 
which  shows  my  confidence  in  you.     So  then  he  explained  how 
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Monahan  was  a  candidate  for  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  that  this 
golf  championship  and  letter  might  count  very  importantly  be- 
cause Joe  is  not  much  of  an  athlete  otherwise  although  he  was  a 
basketball  reserve  a  couple  of  years.  So  then  he  told  me  how  the 
scholarships  are  given  out  and  the  way  he  put  it  made  it  look  like 
if  Joe  could  win  this  tournament  and  get  his  letter  the  scholar- 
ship would  be  almost  a  cinch. 

All  this  made  up  my  mind  for  me  and  I  was  very  glad  that  Poly 
had  told  me  this  because  I  could  see  that  I  would  regret  it  if  I 
beat  Joe  with  so  much  depending  on  it  for  him.  Poly  said  that 
he  had  hesitated  to  say  anything  because  in  most  cases  a  frater- 
nity would  rush  around  and  pledge  a  fellow  in  a  case  like  mine 
but  that  the  Betas  did  not  pull  any  raw  stuff  like  that  regardless 
of  what  the  other  f rats  did  and  he  kind  of  hinted  that  I  might  get 
a  bid  after  the  championship  had  been  Avon  by  Joe.  So  I  felt  fine 
and  better  than  I  had  for  weeks  when  we  started  out  in  the  after- 
noon. The  only  thing  I  had  to  worry  about  now  was  how  to  lose 
my  big  lead  and  do  it  without  making  it  look  like  I  was  giving  it 
away  on  purpose.  Monahan  was  not  much  help  because  he  had 
shot  over  his  head  in  the  morning  and  he  is  not  very  consistent. 
He  took  a  42  on  the  first  nine  and  I  had  43  but  managed  to  lose 
two  holes  by  shooting  a  3  on  the  short  lake  hole  while  Joe  was 
going  two  over  par  there.  It  is  very  hard  to  try  deliberately  to 
shoot  poorly  and  still  make  it  look  like  you  are  trying,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  strain  of  that  when  something  else  struck 
me  and  I  began  to  worry  in  earnest:  It  was  this:  here  I  was 
shooting  7  over  par  on  the  first  nine,  missing  the  greens  with  my 
approaches,  hitting  putts  off  line  and  doing  practically  every- 
thing wrong  except  driving,  and  the  golf  Coach  right  there  as 
referee !  What  will  be  think  of  my  game  after  an  exhibition  like 
this,  I  thought,  and  what  chance  will  I  ever  have  of  going  to  the 
Intercollegiate  ?  He  will  drop  the  whole  thing  from  his  mind,  was 
my  first  thought,  and  by  the  time  next  spring  when  I  can  show 
him  my  real  game  it  will  be  too  late  to  enter  me.  Also,  I  thought, 
he  will  think  I  am  the  kind  of  player  who  cracks  under  pressure, 
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like  the  finals  here,  and  yon  know  that  is  not  so  Eddie.  This  all 
came  to  me  as  we  were  playing  the  tenth  and  I  had  something  to 
really  worry  abont  from  then  on. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Monahan  got  in  a  trap  on  the 
eleventh  and  I  was  three  up  again,  so  walking  to  the  next  tee  I 
almost  decided  to  go  ahead  and  win.  But  Joe  hit  one  nearly  300 
yards  on  that  hole  and  I  had  a  poor  lie  for  my  second  so  he  earned 
a  win  there  and  I  decided  then  to  lose  no  matter  what.  He  found 
trouble  on  the  thirteenth  again  but  I  stayed  right  with  him  and 
messed  up  a  shot  every  time  he  did.  He  got  pars  on  the  14th  and 
16th  and  they  were  good  enough  to  win,  which  squared  the  match. 
The  gallery  was  very  excited,  wanting  a  popular  fellow  like  Mon- 
ahan to  win  of  course,  and  I  even  began  to  feel  good  again  myself. 
But  I  could  see  that  the  Coach  was  getting  pretty  tight  lipped  and 
Monahan  himself  was  looking  at  me  kind  of  queer  once  in  a  while 
though  he  still  spoke  pleasantly  and  apologized  after  getting  a 
half  on  that  wild  13th.  The  17th  is  just  550  yards  and  Monahan 
hit  a  couple  of  beauties,  having  only  a  short  pitch  for  his  third, 
but  popped  that  one  up  and  ended  with  a  six  after  all.  My  fourth 
was  only  about  ten  feet  from  the  pin  so  I  couldn't  miss  a  half 
there  and  the  match  was  still  even. 

The  18th  is  a  one  shotter  but  it  is  a  long  carry  over  a  ravine, 
nearly  200  yards  in  the  air  unless  you  play  safe  for  a  dog-leg  four. 
Monahan  went  for  the  green  with  a  spoon  but  there  was  a  little 
breeze  with  him  and  the  ball  trickled  off  the  far  edge.  That  gave 
me  a  good  excuse  to  try  for  the  green  too  so  I  teed  my  ball  a  trifle 
high  on  purpose  and  got  a  regular  mashie  shot,  about  175  yards 
and  landing  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  bank  of  the  ditch. 
The  ground  is  still  soft  and  it  never  moved,  we  found  it  about 
half  buried.  I  was  going  to  take  a  careless  swing  or  two  and  then 
pick  up  but  then  I  thought  that  would  look  bad  so  I  settled  myself 
very  carefully  after  looking  everything  over  and  used  the  heavy 
niblick  to  blast  it  out.  As  you  have  propably  read,  the  ball  came 
out  of  there  and  slid  up  to  ten  inches  or  so  of  the  cup,  all  pure  luck 
as  you  can  see.    I  was  the  most  surprised  person  there.    When 
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Joe  chipped  back  too  hard  and  missed  the  return  putt  he  didn't 
even  give  me  a  chance  to  miss  mine  but  picked  my  ball  up  and 
shook  hands.  The  first  thing  he  said  was,  "  You  know,  for  a  time 
I  thought  you  were  trying  to  throw  the  match.  But  that  recovery 
was  marvelous, ' '  and  more  about  me  being  able  to  win  from  him 
whenever  I  wanted  to.  You  can  imagine  how  I  stammered  around. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  think  of  things  to  say  when  you  win  honestly 
but  when  you  win  while  trying  to  lose  it  is  very  embarrassing. 

The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  that  I  had  lost  my  chance 
to  make  Beta  and  had  probably  cost  Joe  the  vote  and  the  scholar- 
ship both  and  that  after  all  the  Coach  would  realize  that  my  win- 
ning the  way  I  did  was  simply  luck.  Winning  the  letter  which 
went  with  the  championship  seemed  like  very  small  stuff.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel  like  I  had  won  anything  and  Eenner  kidded 
me  about  how  I  was  taking  it  all  the  way  home.  I  was  very  low 
again,  all  right. 

But,  as  I  said,  everything  has  turned  out  perfect.  I  had  hardly 
got  home  when  Joe  Monahan  called  and  said  he  was  sorry  I  had 
beat  it  right  away  from  the  club  because  he  had  wanted  to  ask 
me  to  come  over  to  the  Beta  house  that  evening.  You  bet  I  jumped 
at  the  chance  and  when  Joe  got  to  talk  to  me  alone  that  evening 
he  told  me  how  he  appreciated  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  letting 
me  know  that  he  knew  I  tried  to  lose,  and  that  I  should  not  have 
done  it  as  he  would  never  want  anyone  in  the  frat  who  would 
throw  a  match  and  that  now  that  things  had  turned  out  as  they 
did,  he  hoped  I  would  consider  pledging.  So  I  am  going  to,  next 
meeting.  He  also  said  that  I  should  be  sure  to  enter  the  state 
championship  this  summer  and  when  I  said  I  was  not  good  enough 
he  told  me  that  Coach  Holling  was  going  to  tell  me  to  do  it.  So 
I  can  show  the  Coach  my  real  game  after  all  and  maybe  I  can 
even  do  pretty  good  there,  what  do  you  think? 

All  that  coming  on  Saturday  evening  made  me  feel  much  bet- 
ter and  now  I  have  just  heard  the  best  news,  Joe  has  won  the  pop- 
ularity contest  after  all.  I  guess  that  Rhodes  scholarship  was 
just  Poly's  idea  because  I  understand  the  selections  for  this  year 
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were  made  months  ago,  but  it  shows  you  how  the  Betas  stick  to- 
gether and  I  am  sure  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  when  I  think 
I  am  going  to  be  a  Beta.  Well,  Eddie,  old  pal,  you  can  see  there 
was  a  lot  more  to  this  match  than  what  was  printed  in  the  papers 
and  I  sure  wish  you  could  be  here  with  me  Eddie  because  the  old 
school  looks  swell  and  I  hate  to  think  of  leaving  here  ever.  Even 
with  finals  coming  on.  You  want  to  be  sure  and  plan  to  come 
back  in  the  fall,  we  will  have  some  high  times  and  you  can  get 
out  of  that  dead  country  town.  Well,  old  pal,  I  will  see  you  in  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Your  pal, 

Wm.  Horton. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  VOLATILE 

Leon  Baisier 

Much  as  the  title  may  savor  of  Chesterton,  in  so  far  as  it  more 
than  hints  at  a  paradox,  it  has  as  little  relation  to  the  man,  his 
quips  and  quirks,  as  it  has  to  do  with  " unity  in  variety"  or 
"multum  in  parvo."  It  expresses  not  only  a  serious  fact,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  but  also  a  kind  of  universal  truth  with  regard 
to  the  people  about  whom  it  is  predicated.  Summing  up  as  it 
does  the  verdict  of  the  world  today,  it  but  reflects  the  truth  of 
a  perennial  fact  concerning  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  incidentally 
it  throws  a  side  light  on  the  value  of  generalities, — their  utter 
worthlessness.  If  the  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years  shows 
us  a  tangible  fact,  it  is  the  hold  the  French  people  have  upon 
themselves  and  their  affairs, — all  appearances  and  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Granting  the  fact  or  the  state- 
ment or  the  implications  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion,  or  trans- 
mitting them  for  the  time  being,  let  us  ask,  how  does  it  come 
about,  or,  if  it  be  so,  how  can  we  account  for  it? 

The  analysis  of  the  French  mind  is  not  an  easy  task,  since  it 
is  inextricably  linked  with  traditions  that  are  sacred,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  observed.  We  may  be  tempted  to  criticise 
them,  yet  if  we  were  to  modify  or  modernize  them,  France  would 
lose  much  of  her  charm.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  country  is 
certainly  not  above  that  of  the  United  States ;  modern  comfort 
is  far  superior  in  New  York  than  in  Paris;  Columbia,  Yale, 
Harvard  and  most  other  colleges  are  far  better  equipped  than 
the  Sorbonne  or  the  College  de  France.  Yet  foreigners  from  all 
lands  flock  to  Paris  and  to  the  provinces.  What  is  it  that  attracts 
and  holds  the  world  and  his  wife  during  their  stay  on  the  soil  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc?  Is  it  the  Frenchman  himself  or  the  spirit  of  the 
nation?  Let  us  see.  The  Frenchman  as  such  is  inquisitive  and 
critical ;  these  are  likeable  qualities.    Last  summer  I  spent  most 
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of  my  Sundays  in  the  small  villages  of  the  provinces.  After  the 
" Grand  Messe,"  I  noticed  that  the  men  entered  the  "cafe"  and 
while  sipping  a  "Pernod,"  discussed  political  problems,  modern 
art  and  current  literature.  This  baffled  me,  as  I  wondered  where 
they  obtained  their  information.  But  the  answer  can  readily  be 
given  when  one  sees  that  even  the  villages  have  their  bookshops 
where  one  can  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price  even  the  latest 
fiction.  There  is  no  book-of-the-month  club,  no  literary  society 
to  decide  what  is  to  be  read  or  what  is  worth  reading.  In  France 
one  reads  to  seek  knowledge  and  to  recreate  the  mind,  for  the 
Frenchman  loves  his  "liberie"  too  well  to  allow  any  one  to 
dictate  what  is  to  be  read. 

The  sentiment  of  liberty  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  student 
at  the  University.  We  find  him  a  jovial  individual  trying  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life.  As  big  events  do  not  figure  in  his  life  very 
often,  if  he  attends  three  to  four  dances  a  year,  he  is  considered 
somewhat  of  a  social  lion.  What  does  he  do  with  his  time  T  How 
does  he  spend  his  leisure?  What  kind  of  a  life  does  he  lead! 
He  may  spend  on  an  average  of  nine  to  ten  hours  per  week  at 
class  work ;  almost  any  other  time  we  may  find  him  at  a  concert, 
an  opera,  or  a  theatre.  In  his  room  there  is  always  the  latest  in 
poetry  and  the  novel.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  he  goes  to  the 
"cafe"  or  to  the  rooms  of  a  friend  where  he  discusses  various 
political  problems  or  phases  of  current  fiction.  As  class  atten- 
dance is  not  compulsory,  many  do  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
because  they  feel  that  open  discussions  lead  one  much  further 
in  the  intellectual  life.  All  in  all,  the  student  strives  to  learn 
not  so  much  out  of  books  as  from  actual  contact  with  the  master- 
pieces themselves. 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  about  the  youthful  French  mind 
that  strikes  one  oddly  at  first,  but  it  can  readily  be  traced  to 
home  influences.  Sometime  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
two  days  at  the  home  of  a  contemporary  woman  writer.  After 
dinner  we  went  to  the  drawing  room,  where  the  mother  read  to 
her  two  sons,  one  seven  and  the  other  nine,  several  chapters  of 
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1 i  El  Cid  Campeador. ' '  This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  which 
I  could  cite.  The  children  at  home  are  nourished  on  the  tales 
and  the  legends  of  past  ages,  and  as  the  mind  develops  it  is 
encouraged  to  give  expression  to  its  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
hours  at  table  are  precious  moments  where  the  sons  are  encour- 
aged to  express  their  opinions,  subject  to  correction  by  the  father. 
True,  the  head  of  the  family  may  not  be  a  competent  critic,  yet 
he  judges  according  to  the  general  laws  which  were  handed  down 
to  him  by  his  parents,  and  so  the  light  of  tradition  is  kept  burn- 
ing. 

In  what  does  this  tradition  consist  ?  We  often  hear  the  word, 
we  often  feel  its  spell,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  It  is  a  set  of 
principles  which  may  at  times  appear  ridiculous,  yet  to  the 
French  they  are  sacred,  even  more  sacred  than  their  God.  They 
are  not  written ;  rather  they  are  engraved  upon  the  heart  of  all ; 
they  are  observed  by  all.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  learned 
as  well  as  the  ignorant  knows  them  and  never  fail  to  comply  with 
them.  If  I  may  say  so,  at  first  sight,  they  seem  to  be  a  set  of 
rules  of  etiquette.  For  instance,  if  one  shows  me  a  photo,  it 
would  be  very  impolite  for  me  not  to  pass  a  favorable  comment ; 
it  would  be  uncouth  for  me  not  to  leave  my  calling  card  at  a  home 
if  the  family  was  absent  when  I  called;  it  would  be  unpardonable 
for  me  not  to  kiss  the  hand  of  an  elderly  lady  in  a  salon.  Hence, 
as  I  say,  these  exterior  quirks  of  tradition  can  be  called  rules  of 
etiquette. 

But  tradition  goes  far  deeper.  On  the  fifteenth  of  last  Decem- 
ber the  ministry  was  overthrown,  and  again  in  January.  Taxes 
were  being  levied  on  all  sides  and  as  a  result  the  "Chambre'' 
refused  to  vote  the  methods  advocated  in  order  to  raise  taxes. 
Premier  after  premier  was  forced  to  take  the  gate.  Again,  many 
realize  the  necessity  of  revising  the  constitution.  To  this  effect 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  students 
of  the  University  were  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  change,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  so  to  do,  as  Frenchmen  would  never  permit 
it.    They  all  say, — "Yes,  but  it  has  stood  for  so  long.    .     .    ." 
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Last  fall  while  I  was  visiting  a  family,  there  was  a  heated  argu- 
ment between  the  father  and  the  son.  The  old  automobile  needed 
repairs  and  the  cost  would  amount  to  half  the  price  of  a  new 
" Citroen.' '  The  family  eventually  kept  the  old  car  simply  be- 
cause it  had  always  worked.  We  find  even  the  peasants  as  well 
as  the  politicos  striving  to  maintain  as  sacred  whatever  has  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  American  tourists  judge  France 
after  a  short  visit  in  Paris.  True,  it  is  alike  the  intellectual  and 
the  artistic  center;  it  has  a  wealth  of  history  superior  to  any 
other  captal  in  Europe,  but  Paris  is  not  representative  of  France. 
Two  facts  will  bear  this  out.  On  the  quais  of  the  Seine,  on  the 
carrefours,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Latin  quarters  one  hears 
more  foreigners  speaking  their  native  tongues  than  French. 
Montparnasse,  the  great  American  mecca  of  Paris,  Montmartre 
with  its  night  life  are  two  spots  the  like  of  which  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  Provinces.  Hence  it  is  not  wise  to 
draw  a  conclusion  until  one  has  savored  the  French  of  the  prov- 
inces. It  is  no  easy  task  to  gain  entrance  into  the  French  foyer, 
yet  if  one  succeeds  he  will  taste  a  delight  seldom  found  anywhere 
else.  In  what  does  this  charm  consist!  That  it  has  an  appeal  for 
all  who  come  into  contact  with  it,  is  unquestioned.  I  have  known 
individuals  who  chose  to  live  in  a  French  home,  although  there 
was  no  central  heating  plant  and  no  electricity,  rather  than 
dwell  in  a  modern  hotel  which  would  not  have  cost  them  much 
more.  I  have  known  others  who  chose  to  walk  two  miles  to 
school  rather  than  move  closer  to  the  University,  simply  because 
it  would  mean  the  abandoning  of  the  society  of  a  French  family. 
The  charm  of  this  home  life  lies  in  its  congeniality  and  in  the 
courteous  politeness  which  one  always  finds.  A  shaking  of  the 
hands  and  a  "bonjour"  is  in  order  whenever  friends  meet;  a 
word  of  encouragement  is  never  lacking  when  needed ;  an  interest 
in  one  's  physical  welfare  and  state  of  mind  is  ever  manifest,  so 
that  one  is  so  touched  by  these  "delicatesses"  that  one  feels  per- 
fectly at  home.    There  is  a  certain  deep  feeling  of  affection  in 
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the  French  home  that  enwraps  the  newcomer.  Once  a  friend 
of  the  family,  a  friend  forever.  Here  again  tradition  plays  its 
role.  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  enter  French  society,  but  the 
recommendation  of  a  good  family  suffices  for  entre  into  the 
most  exclusive  salons.  Feuds  like  that  which  existed  between 
the  families  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet  still  exist  in  France.  Children 
either  associate  with  or  keep  aloof  from  others  of  their  own  age 
because  their  respective  families  are  on  either  good  or  bad  terms. 
So  it  is  with  the  newcomer.  He  will  be  forced  to  accept  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  family  as  his  own. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  France  is  a  warlike  nation.  This 
statement  is  not  only  false,  but  unjust.  One  becomes  aware  of 
the  pacific  spirit  which  prevails  here  upon  visiting  the  villages 
and  cities  in  various  sections.  Its  numerous  cripples  and  blind- 
men  make  one  shudder,  yet  they  have  no  spirit  of  revenge.  They 
fear  a  war  which  would  disturb  their  happy  home  life  and  destroy 
their  beloved  fields.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Frenchman  is  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  We  find  him  in  that  mood  especially 
at  the  evening  meal.  There  he  chats  with  his  wife  and  children, 
recalls  the  events  of  the  day,  narrates  tales  of  his  ancestors,  and 
if  there  are  guests  he  closes  the  meal  with  a  song  over  a  bottle  of 
good  old  wine.  Of  course,  each  province  has  its  peculiar  local 
customs  and  it  would  take  a  book  to  narrate  the  details  of  the 
life  of  each,  but  one  finds  everywhere  that  beaming  spirit  of 
happiness,  based  upon  contentment  with  little.  There  are  peas- 
ants who  have  never  been  out  of  their  villages,  young  men  who 
imagine  themselves  travelers  because  they  have  ridden  on  a 
train  for  fifty  miles;  yet  they  are  all  extremely  happy,  simply 
because  they  are  satisfied  with  little. 

Even  the  laborer  has  his  peculiar  conception  of  values.  He 
prefers  to  buy  a  new  suit  once  every  three  years  that  he  may 
have  a  good  table  and  a  stocked  wine  cellar.  The  mother  may 
wear  almost  any  old  thing,  if  only  the  children  can  be  well  dressed, 
as  nothing  is  too  expensive  for  them.  This  spirit  of  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  dominates  the  home  and  accompanies  the 
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parents  to  the  grave.  They  either  choose  the  vocations  of  their 
children  or  at  least  influence  them  to  a  marked  extent ;  they  help 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  pick  their  mates  and  aid  them  with 
both  their  moral  and  financial  support.  One  is  at  times  tempted 
to  think  that  the  children  are  apt  to  become  helpless,  owing  to 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  details  of  their  lives  by  father  and 
mother.  The  French  boy  rarely  undertakes  anything  without  ask- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  his  parents.  A  few  days  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  returned  to  his  home  in  the  provinces  in  order  to  ask  his 
parents  whether  they  thought  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
him  to  take  his  military  service  at  the  time  or  later.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem which  he  could  easily  have  solved  for  himself.  It  may  be  too 
wide  a  statement  to  say  that  the  parents  actually  pick  the  mates 
of  their  children,  but  there  is  an  unwritten  custom  or  law  from 
which  no  one  may  deviate.  Young  people  as  a  rule  cannot  marry 
outside  their  circle,  that  is  to  say,  nobles  must  marry  nobles, 
bourgeois  must  marry  some  one  from  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the 
laborer  must  remain  within  his  sphere.  I  know  of  a  young  bour- 
geois who  took  for  a  wife  an  honorable  girl  not  of  his  strata  in 
society.  They  are  very  happy,  it  is  true,  yet  they  are  received 
nowhere  except  in  what  we  may  call  the  laboring  classes.  His 
life  is  one  of  perpetual  sacrifice,  for  no  matter  how  much  money 
he  may  make,  his  wife  will  never  be  accepted  in  the  bourgeoisie 
or  the  circles  of  nobles. 

France  as  a  whole  with  its  traditions,  its  critical  spirit,  its 
atmosphere  of  congeniality  has  not  been  much  influenced  by  the 
materialistic  spirit  of  the  age.  Its  peasants  are  contented  with 
kerosene  lamps  and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  lack  of  modern 
comfort ;  the  shops  still  have  one  clerk  to  do  the  work  as  of  old ; 
the  bourgeois  is  pleased  with  little.  In  years  to  come,  France 
may  change  its  attitude,  but  it  will  always  hold  to  the  customs 
and  the  traditions  which  have  made  it  what  it  is, — the  mecca 
of  the  world. 
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Sounds  of  the  City 

How  eagerly  the  child  rumbles  his  drum 

With  fat  chubby  hands 

That  pound,  and  pound, 

While  his  eyes  roam  wildly  round, 

Afraid  of  the  noise 

He  makes, 

Yet  fascinated, 

As  he  pounds  and  pounds 

On  his  drum. 

The  slow,  faltering  shuffles 

Of  the  night  hawk 

Treading  in  silence 

Through  the  dawn, 

Sapped  by  an  insatiable  hunger 

That  springs  from  the  mud,  and  the  gutters,- 

A  bestial  hunger 

For  desecrated  passion, 

That  weakens  his  limbs 

And  leadens  his  eyes; 

As  he  shuffles 

Through  the  silence 

Of  the  dawn. 

Then  the  tread  of  the  workers 

As  they  pound 

On  the  way  to  their  bread  or  their  bed, 

Their  stooped  shoulders 

Symbolic 

Of  the  unending  drudge 

And  drag, 
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Burdened  beneath  the  weight 
Of  working  for  life. 

Last,  the  sob  of  disillusioned  dreamers,- 

Pale-faced  youth, 

Cheeks  wan  with  lines 

Of  pain, 

And  regrets  for  the  springs 

That  came  and  went, 

And  the  snows  that  the  cities  smirch. 

Soft  the  sound, — 

The  voice  of  the  city  throbs 

With  endless  yearning 

In  the  strains  of  human  songs. 


ROSE  CANGELOSI 


Independence 


It's  nice  of  you 

To  call  each  night, 

To  come  and  wait  for  me. 

But  the  game  is  dull, 

For  freedom's  gone. 

It's  boring, — can't  you  see? 

You  say  it's  perfect, 

It  must  last, 

But  can't  you  see? 

Life  moves  too  fast. 

MARY  FRANCES  SCHARF 


CLAUDE   BERNARD 

Gabriel  F.  Greco 

Claude  Bernard  was  born  on  July  12,  1813,  in  the  village  of 
Saint-Julien,  a  little  town  set  amid  the  vineyards  of  Saone  with 
the  snow-clad  Alps  in  the  distance.  Here  he  spent  his  early  years 
and  attended  the  cure 's  school.  After  a  course  at  the  college  of 
Villefranche,  he  went  to  Lyons  to  prepare  for  the  university,  but 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  studies  and  seek  a  means  of  livelihood. 
As  a  pharmaceutical  assistant  in  Lyons  he  spent  two  years  dis- 
pensing a  variety  of  patent  medicines,  one  of  which,  a  rather 
popular  remedy,  was  compounded  from  the  spoiled  syrup  and 
the  odds  and  ends  of  drugs  that  were  on  hand.  This  doubtful 
mixture  was  regarded  as  a  cure-all  by  those  who  bought  it;  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  fact  had  much  to  do  in  transforming 
Bernard  into  a  crusader  against  the  evils  of  therapeutic  abuses. 

In  the  light  of  his  character  we  are  apt  to  wonder  why  Bernard 
did  not  set  about  the  solution  of  the  problem  he  encountered  in 
this  early  experience,  instead  of  allowing  his  interest  to  be  di- 
verted into  other  channels.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  musical 
comedy,  "The  Eose  of  the  Rhone,' '  a  creditable  piece  enough, 
and  one  that  met  with  moderate  success.  Encouraged  by  this  first 
effort  he  wrote  a  play,  "Arthur  de  Bretagne,"  and  must  have 
had  some  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  stage  from  the  fact  that 
he  consulted  the  French  critic  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  stick  to  the  study  of  medicine.  ' '  You  have  studied 
pharmacy, ' '  said  the  critic,  ' '  why  not  study  medicine :  you  will 
thereby  more  surely  gain  a  livelihood.' ' 

Acting  upon  this  advice  Bernard  made  rapid  progress,  as  he 
was  particularly  interested  in  anatomy.  With  his  usual  appli- 
cation and  because  of  his  manual  dexterity,  he  made  perfect  dis- 
sections. His  first  real  opportunity  came  about  this  time  from 
his  contact  with  Magendie,  who  directed  his  genius  into  the 
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proper  channels.  In  his  bluff  and  rather  abrupt  manner  Magen- 
die  said  to  him  one  day  while  he  was  dissecting:  "I  say,  you 
there,  I  take  you  as  my  assistant  at  the  College  de  France. ' '  It 
was  from  this  appointment  in  1841  that  his  career  as  a  physiolo- 
gist really  begins.  Claude  Bernard  had  to  depend  on  his  own 
originality  and  technique  for  the  success  of  his  experiments,  for 
he  had  no  one  to  help  or  advise  him.  It  is  true  that  Magendie  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  work  in  his  laboratory;  yet  it  was 
largely  by  reason  of  his  own  initiative  and  resourcefulness  that 
the  pupil  surpassed  the  Master  and  that  by  well-planned,  care- 
fully executed  experiments  he  gave  to  the  world  new  concepts 
in  the  science  of  experimental  medicine.  His  investigations  were 
carried  out  first  in  a  dark  and  unhealthy  garret  in  the  Quartier 
Latin  and  later  in  the  narrow  and  damp  cellar  of  the  College  de 
France. 

Bernard  often  regretted  the  inadequacy  of  his  laboratory 
equipment  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  that  diminished  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work.  "I  am  only  too  familiar,"  he  says,  "with  re- 
grets of  the  investigator  who  simply  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
material  means  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  the  experiments 
which  he  has  devised. ' '  His  first  thesis,  published  in  May,  1843, 
was  concerned  with  the  anatomical  and  the  physiological  rela- 
tionships of  the  chorda  tympani  to  taste,  hearing  and  facial  par- 
alysis, for  he  was  quite  convinced  of  their  practical  use  in  experi- 
mental medicine. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  published  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  gastric  digestion,  which  led  him  later  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  functions  and  activites  of  the  salvary 
glands  in  plant-eating  and  meat-eating  animals.  In  the  course 
of  his  experiments  Bernard  found  that  fat,  introduced  into  the 
digestive  system  of  a  dog,  was  markedly  changed  as  soon  as  it 
left  the  stomach ;  in  the  case  of  rabbits  the  change  took  place  at 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  stomach.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  first  observation  he  repeated  his  experiments  over  and  over 
again,  until  he  found  that  the  difference  was  due  to  a  difference 
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in  the  position  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  In  this  way  the  importance 
of  the  pancreas,  whose  function  had  been  neglected  by  the  physi- 
ologists of  the  past  came  to  be  recognized.  He  also  demonstrated 
its  threefold  action,  proving  that  it  split  up  fats  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerol,  and  that  it  had  a  powerful  action  on  starch,  sugar 
and  proteins.  The  incoordinated  research  of  earlier  epochs  had 
falsely  attributed  to  the  stomach  the  principal  role  in  the  process 
of  digestion.  Claude  Bernard  blasted  such  a  notion  and  demon- 
strated the  greater  importance  of  the  intestines  in  this  role,  there- 
by revolutionizing  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceeding  studies  he  had  become  inter- 
ested in  diabetes,  since  he  was  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  a  diabetic 
patient  excreted  more  sugar  than  he  actually  had  taken  in  with 
his  food.  He  wondered  whether  carbohydrates  could  be  pro- 
duced chemically  in  the  body ;  but  neither  the  chemistry  nor  the 
physiology  of  his  day  offered  him  an  explanation.  Only  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  was  believed  to  produce  sugar.  Had  he  con- 
cluded otherwise  and  maintained  that  sugar  could  be  formed 
in  animal  tissue,  the  world  would  have  laughed  at  him,  for  science 
was  opposed  to  any  such  theory.  He  based  his  experiments,  how- 
ever, on  the  principle:  "When  you  meet  with  a  fact  opposed  to 
a  prevailing  theory,  adhere  to  the  fact  and  abandon  the  theory, 
even  though  the  theory  is  supported  by  great  authorities  and  is 
generally  adopted." 

In  the  process  of  verifying  his  idea,  he  fed  a  dog  on  meat  only 
and  on  killing  the  animal  at  the  height  of  digestion,  he  found  the 
blood  contained  quantities  of  sugar.  He  himself  was  astonished. 
"Why,"  said  he,  "if  I  have  made  no  mistakes,  I  have  in  this 
experiment  come  upon  an  instance  of  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  liver  manufactures  sugar  out  of  something  that  is  not  sugar, 
and  within  it  lies  the  secret  of  diabetes. ' '  A  preconceived  theory, 
an  observation  made  by  chance  and  an  intensive  power  of  ob- 
servation led  Bernard  through  the  little  known  field  of  internal 
secretions.  Later  he  proved  that  there  was  a  glycogenic  sub- 
stance which  was  converted  into  a  sugar  by  a  glycogenase.    He 
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considered  glycogen  as  an  internal  secretion  of  the  liver.  "It 
has  been  the  fate, ' '  says  Michael  Foster,  ' l  of  many  other  men  in 
many  matters  to  have  merely  laid  a  foundation  on  which  other 
men  have  built.  Bernard,  in  the  matter  of  glycogen,  not  only 
laid  the  very  first  stone,  but  left  a  house,  so  nearly  finished  that 
other  men  have  been  able  to  add  but  little. ' ' 

He  was  the  originator  of  our  present  concept  of  vaso-motor 
system,  as  he  discovered  the  vaso-dilator  and  the  vasa-constrictor 
nerve  fibres,  and  found  that  sympathetic  nerves  were  responsible 
for  temperature.  He  demonstrated,  too,  that  the  chorda  tympani 
dilate  the  vessels  and  that  the  sympathetic  fibres  constrict  them. 
The  importance  of  this  contribution  cannot  be  over-emphasized 
because  it  is  bound  up  with  the  pathology  and  physiology  of  tis- 
sues. Interested  as  he  was  in  pharmacological  investigations, 
he  next  experimented  on  curare  and  demonstrated  how  it  abol- 
ishes reflex  action  and  nerve  excitability  and  discovered  the  re- 
sulting independent  excitability  of  muscle  tissue.  He  also  an- 
alyzed the  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  showing  that 
the  resultant  peculiar  color  of  the  blood  was  due  to  the  displace- 
ment of  oxygen  from  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  long  hours  of  work  in  the  damp  and  unhealthy  laboratory 
had  begun  to  weaken  Bernard's  resistance.  During  1862-63  a 
succession  of  attacks  of  appendicitis  made  his  life  miserable. 
His  friends  became  alarmed  and  his  doctors  advised  him  to  rest. 
Realizing  the  seriousness  of  his  illness,  he  left  his  laboratory  and 
retired  to  his  home  in  St.  Julen.  There  the  charm  of  early  mem- 
ories and  the  beauty  of  the  garden  and  plants  which  he  had  cared 
for  during  his  earlier  years  brought  him  no  consolation.  Away 
from  his  laboratory,  his  friends  and  his  experiments  he  became 
greatly  depressed.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  Louis 
Pasteur,  realizing  the  loneliness  of  his  friend  Bernard,  with  his 
usual  kindness  decided  to  revive  Bernard's  interest  in  life  by 
reviewing  the  importance  of  his  work.  Pasteur  in  consequence 
published  on  November  7,  1866,  an  article  entitled:  "Claude 
Bernard :  the  Importance  of  His  Works,  Teaching  and  Methods. ' ' 
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"I  have  derived  from  the  treatises  of  our  great  physiologist 
Claude  Bernard,"  wrote  Pasteur,  "so  much  satisfaction,  and 
my  admiration  for  his  talents  has  been  confirmed  and  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  somewhat  rash  desire 
of  communicating  my  impressions.. .  .1  believe  that  his  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Experimental  Medicine"  will  exert  an 
immense  influence  on  medical  science,  its  teachings,  its  progress 
and  even  its  language. ' ' 

We  can  readily  imagine  what  joy  such  a  tribute  from  the  first 
citizen  of  France  brought  to  the  lonely  scientist.  With  gratitude 
Bernard  wrote  to  Pasteur:  "My  Dear  Friend,  I  received  yes- 
terday the  Moniteur  containing  the  superb  article  you  have  writ- 
ten about  me.  Your  praise  indeed  makes  me  feel  proud,  though 
I  feel  I  am  yet  very  far  from  the  goal  I  would  reach.  If  I  return 
to  health,  as  I  now  hope,  I  think  I  shall  find  it  possible  to  pursue 
my  work  in  a  more  methodical  manner  and  with  more  adequate 
means  of  demonstration. . .  .  The  admiration  which  you  profess 
for  me  is  indeed  reciprocated ;  we  must  have  been  born  to  under- 
stand each  other,  for  true  science  inspires  us  both  with  the  same 
passion  and  the  same  sentiments. " 

To  Henri  Sainte  Claire  Deville,  who  had  sent  him  the  good 
wishes  of  his  colleagues,  Bernard  offered  sincere  thanks  in  the 
following  letter:  "...I  have  received  the  article  Pasteur  has 
written  about  me..  .  .1  was  so  amazed  that  I  do  not  know  what 
I  wrote  in  reply  to  Pasteur ;  but  I  did  not  dare  say  to  him  that  he 
had  exaggerated  my  merits.  I  know  he  believes  all  that  he  writes, 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  of  his  opinion,  because  it  is  that  of  a 
scientist  and  experimentalist  of  the  first  rank.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  seen  me  through  the  prism  of 
his  kindly  heart  and  that  I  do  not  deserve  such  excessive  praise. 
...  I  intend  to  return  to  Paris  some  time  this  month,  and,  in  spite 
of  your  kind  advice,  I  should  like  to  take  up  my  College  de  France 
classes  again  this  winter." 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  serious  opposition  to 
the  building  of  laboratories  for  experimental  medicine.    Bernard 
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who  lived  for  science  alone  could  not  understand  why  great  men 
had  been  forced  to  conduct  their  research  in  garrets  and  cellars. 
The  French  government  on  one  occasion  had  attempted  to  cancel 
the  plans  for  a  new  laboratory  that  had  been  promised  to  Pas- 
teur. Deeply  affronted  by  such  ingratitude  Pasteur  had  writ- 
ten: "Laboratories  and  discoveries  are  correlative  terms;  if 
you  suppress  laboratories,  physical  science  will  be  stricken  with 
barrenness  and  death ;  it  will  become  a  mere  source  of  informa- 
tion, instead  of  a  science  of  progress ;  give  back  its  laboratories 
to  science,  and  life,  fecundity  and  power  will  reappear.  Away 
from  their  laboratories,  physicists  and  chemists  are  but  disarmed 
soldiers  on  a  battlefield. ' '  It  is  enough  to  say  that  conditions  at 
the  time  were  readily  deplorable.  Today  we  find  splendid  lab- 
oratories in  every  city  of  the  world ;  the  structures  not  only  have 
the  best  accomodations  for  research,  but  many  of  them  are  im- 
pressive. The  great  Bernard  in  his  day  had  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
periments in  the  sepulchre-like  cellar  of  the  College  de  France, 
and  later  in  the  damp  and  dark  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne. 

At  the  festival  in  honor  of  Napoleon  III  at  Campiegne,  the 
Emperor,  after  a  conversation  with  Bernard,  exclaimed:  "You 
are  a  great  man  of  science  and  I  want  you  to  be  pleased  with  me. ' ' 
When  the  Emperor  wished  to  know  what  he  wanted,  Bernard  did 
not  demand  honors  of  the  court  or  titles.  i '  For  myself, ' '  he  said, 
"I  want  nothing;  but  my  science  is  in  need  of  proper  labora- 
tories. ' '  Napoleon  III  gave  him  two  well  equipped  laboratories 
and  made  him  a  senator  in  1869. 

Bernard  was  brilliant  in  his  lectures  and  so  inspired  his  pupils 
that  long  after  his  death  they  venerated  the  memory  of  a  Master 
who  had  been  so  kind  and  unselfish.  Nor  did  he  change  with  time 
or  events.  Honor  came  to  the  humble  scientist,  but  he  remained 
modest  and  simple,  devoting  his  life  to  the  joys  and  thrills  of  the 
experimental  laboratory.  With  his  imagination  and  his  technical 
skill  he  had  achieved  wonders,  yet  he  used  to  say :  "Put  off  your 
imagination  as  you  take  off  your  overcoat  when  you  enter  the 
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laboratory;  but  put  it  on  again,  as  you  do  your  overcoat  when 
you  leave  the  laboratory. ' ' 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  his  life  was  all  smooth  sailing,  as 
the  following  incidents  will  show.  In  1844  Bernard  in  his  ex- 
periments on  the  digestive  powers  of  gastric  juice  had  adapted 
a  cannula  to  the  stomach  of  a  stray  dog.  The  dog  later  escaped, 
cannula  and  all. 

"A  few  days  later,' '  writes  Bernard,  "I  was  still  in  bed  early 
one  morning,  when  I  received  a  visit  from  a  man  who  came  to  tell 
me  that  the  Police  Commissary  of  the  Medical  School  District 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  must  go  around  to  see  him.  I  went 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  Police  Commissariat  of  the  Rue  du 
Jardinet;  I  found  a  very  respectable-looking  old  man,  who  re- 
ceived me  very  coldly  at  first  and  without  saying  anything.  He 
took  me  into  another  room  and  showed  me  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, the  dog  on  which  I  had  operated,  asking  me  if  I  had  fixed 
that  instrument  in  his  stomach.  I  answered  affirmatively,  add- 
ing that  I  was  delighted  to  see  my  cannula,  which  I  thought  I  had 
lost.  This  confession,  far  from  satisfying  the  Commissary,  ap- 
parently provoked  his  wrath,  for  he  proceeded  to  lecture  me  in 
a  tone  of  exaggerated  severity,  accompanied  by  threats  for  hav- 
ing had  the  audacity  to  steal  his  dog  to  experiment  on  it. 

' 1 1  explained  that  I  had  not  stolen  his  dog,  but  that  I  had  bought 
it  from  a  man  who  sold  dogs  to  physiologists ; . .  .  that  the  animal 
would  not  die  from  it ;  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  me  take 
my  silver  cannula  and  let  him  keep  his  dog."  The  proposition 
was  accepted. 

Again  angered  by  complaints  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals,  who  had  communicated  to  Napoleon  III 
their  opposition  to  vivisection  as  practiced  in  the  French  Em- 
pire, Claude  Bernard  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer  "  those  who 
protected  animals  against  the  interests  of  mankind. ' ' 

Bernard  and  Pasteur  had  seats  next  to  each  other  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Though  these  two  were  sincere  friends,  Pas- 
teur's theories  of  fermentation  attracted  the  criticism  of  Bern- 
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ard.  Without  uttering  a  word  of  his  disbelief  as  to  the  theories 
of  his  colleague,  Bernard  attempted  while  staying  in  Villef  ranche 
to  prove  to  himself  the  truth  of  his  revolutionary  concept  of  fer- 
mentation. To  four  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  had  said:  "Pas- 
teur will  have  to  look  out, ...  he  has  seen  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ...  I  make  alcohol  without  cells . . . ' ' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1877,  seized  with  fever  and  with 
his  kidneys  infected,  Bernard  was  forced  by  the  severity  of  his 
illness  to  leave  the  laboratory  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
youth  and  the  happiness  of  a  family  life.  In  those  last  hours  of 
his  life  his  one  regret  was  the  lack  of  time  which  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  his  investigations  on  fermentation.  "What 
a  pity!"  he  said  to  his  devoted  pupils,  gathered  around  him. 
"It  would  have  been  grand  to  have  ended  my  work."  "It  is  all 
in  my  head,"  murmured  Bernard,  "but  I  am  too  tired  to  explain 
it  to  you. ' '  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1878,  and  was  the 
first  scientist  to  receive  national  and  military  honors  at  his 
funeral. 

Pasteur  was  much  perplexed  over  the  publication  of  Bernard's 
posthumous  notes  on  fermentation,  because  they  seemed  to  con- 
tradict his  own  theories.  Evidently  he  resented  the  secrecy  of 
Bernard's  work. 

"If  Claude  Bernard"  thought  Pasteur,  "was  convinced  that 
he  had  the  key  to  the  masterly  conclusions  with  which  he  ended 
his  manuscript,  what  could  have  been  his  motive  in  withholding 
it  from  me?. .  .Was  not  his  silence  a  new  proof  of  his  kindness? 
. .  .1  prefer  to  attribute  high  motives  to  my  friend's  action,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  surprise  caused  in  me  by  his  reserve  toward 
the  one  colleague  whom  his  work  most  interested  should  give  way 
in  my  heart  to  feelings  of  pious  gratitude. ' ' 

On  his  seventieth  birthday  when  Pasteur  entered  triumphantly 
into  the  great  theatre  of  the  Sorbonne,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  he  noticed  the  delegates,  min- 
isters, ambassadors  and  students  of  numerous  lands  gathered 
there  to  pay  him  homage.    With  a  voice  shaken  by  the  tumultuous 
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emotions  of  the  moment,  Lonis  Pasteur  took  occasion  to  make 
reference  to  his  friend. 

"A  very  few  years  ago,"  he  said,  "before  the  public  authori- 
ties and  the  town  council  built  for  scientific  research  these  splen- 
did dwellings,  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  admired,  Claude  Barnard, 
had  as  his  laboratory  a  cellar  in  this  very  locality.  Perhaps  it 
was  here  that  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  When 
I  heard  what  you  were  preparing  for  me  here,  the  thought  of 
what  he  went  through  arose  in  my  mind  and  I  wish  to  honor  his 
memory. ' ' 

Thus  Pasteur  reechoed  in  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  friend 
Bernard  what  Gambetta  had  said:  "The  light,  which  has  just 
been  extinguished  cannot  be  rekindled. ' ' 


Lullaby  on  Wood 


Yon  virgin  Mary's  tender  face 
Smiles  o'er  her  sleeping  infant  Son 
In  such  a  brightly  sketched  embrace. 
Yon  virgin  Mary's  tender  face 
A  peasant  artist  longed  to  trace; 
Look  now,  with  years  the  work  is  done. 
Yon  virgin  Mary's  tender  face 
Smiles  o'er  her  sleeping  infant  Son. 

JOHN  WALTER  REBUCK 
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Mists 

And  then 

when  life  is  past 

we  may  meet 

someplace 

where  there  is  no  light 

and  no  dark 

a  place 

between  the  night 

and  the  day 

no  heaviness 
no  drabness 
nothing 
but  a  veil 
a  soft  veil 
moving  softly 

and  your  face 
will  be  there 
in  the  place 
where 

we  may  meet 
between  the  night 
and  the  day 
when  life  is  past 
when  life  is  past. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


I'M  GOING  BACK 

C.  J.  Williams 

It  shames  me  not  a  little  to  have  to  confess  that  in  crucial 
moments  I  have  fitted  my  actions  to  suit  my  moods.  It  may  seem 
rather  superior  in  me  so  to  do,  or  so  to  confess,  as  if  I  attached 
more  importance  to  my  moods  than  to  my  acts.  It  is,  however, 
quite  natural  and  very  human  to  drift  with  the  tide,  since  there 
is  scarcely  a  man,  be  he  ever  so  strong,  who  does  not  somehow 
yield  at  times  to  the  passing  mood,  just  as  a  great  liner  does  to 
the  sweeping  roll  of  the  seas.  True,  I  am  only  a  rickety,  rakish 
little  craft  that  cannot  but  go  up  the  crest  and  down  into  the 
trough  under  the  swell  of  those  mocking  waves, — moods ! 

There  are  two  distinct  sides  to  Paris, — the  Paris  of  the  Pari- 
sian and  the  Paris  of  the  transients.  After  ten  o  'clock  the  heavy 
doors  of  the  homes  are  closed  for  the  night.  They  are  veritable 
fortresses.  The  tired  citizens  have  gone  to  bed  after  the  day's 
work,  for  the  hours  of  the  Parisian  are  long,  and  the  pay  leaves 
little  for  amusement,  except  on  Saturday  night  when  he  mingles 
with  those  who  have  come  for  a  holiday.  Then  he  is  gayest  of  the 
gay,  the  happiest  and  freest  in  any  gathering.  You  can  always 
distinguish  his  intelligent  face  in  front  of  the  cafes  in  the  fau- 
bourgs and  on  the  side  streets.  One  is  finishing  his  bottle  of  wine 
after  a  good  dinner  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  children; 
another  is  sitting  with  his  arm  about  his  "bien  aimee"  and 
kissing  her  between  sips  of  chartreuse ;  another  is  walking  with 
his  arms  about  his  girl,  skipping,  laughing,  singing,  heedless  of 
the  next  hour  and  everything  about  him.  Ah,  those  Parisians, 
born  for  gaiety,  of  gaiety ;  fathers  and  children  of  laughter  and 
wit  and  song ! 

What  a  difference  between  the  gaiety  of  the  Parisians  and  the 
forced  folly  of  aliens  in  the  cafes  along  the  boulevards,  at  the 
Ermitage  and  the  noisy  Moulin  Rouge,  in  the  tinsel  cabarets  of 
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the  Monmartre  and  Place  Pigalle.  Come  up  to  Montparnasse  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  where  the  French  once  lived.  Today  it  is  the 
warren  of  expatriated  Americans,  who  revel  in  what  they  deem 
a  new  found  liberty,  and  drown  their  wits  in  the  wine  that  was 
meant  for  cheer.  Go  up  to  the  Rotonde.  Wild-eyed,  or  with 
vacant  stares,  unkempt,  with  muddy  complexiona,  expatriates 
lounge  around  tables  and  gulp  precious  liqueurs  that  even  the 
waiters  know  are  wasted  on  such  people.  Women,  wilder-eyed 
than  the  men,  flabby  faced  and  with  raucous  voices,  divorcees 
living  on  alimony,  young  women  from  the  Middle  West  who  came 
to  Paris  to  study  art  and  see  life,  wave  their  arms  in  the  air  like 
windmills,  shouting,  or  singing  snatches  of  the  latest  naughty 
French  song  they  have  heard  on  the  street. 

At  adjoining  tables,  moody  Scandanavians  are  sipping  black 
coffee  slowly,  thoughtfully, — Hamlets  in  corduroy,  inarticulate, 
grotesque,  out  of  sympathy  with  their  surroundings.  Next  to 
them  are  Russians,  fiery-eyed,  eager,  passionate,  settling  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  discussing  literature,  art  and  philosophy  as 
if  it  was  all  their  private  affair.  The  air  is  thick  with  smoke 
and  heavy  with  the  drunken  breath  of  a  hundred  open  mouths. 

Now  a  group  of  Americans  rises.  Some  one  has  passed  the 
word  that  at  such  and  such  a  place  there  is  a  band  of  negroes 
playing  the  latest  jazz.  There  are  halls  nearby  where  French 
orchestras  are  syncopating  music,  but  these  warped  souls,  who 
tell  you  that  they  have  left  America  because  there  is  "nothing 
in  it",  rise  and  seek  the  tom-tom,  tom-tom,  where  they  can  sing- 
in  chorus  a  giddy  jazz  tune.  We  go  down  the  Boulevard  Raspail, 
a  long  street  of  dormant  houses  where  everybody  is  asleep,  or 
down  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  until  we  reach  St.  Michel. 
There  we  hear  voices  again  and  noise.  You  will  forget  you  are 
in  Paris.  The  outside  tables  of  the  cafes  are  occupied  by  young 
Americans  who  have  a  marvelous  command  of  bad  French,  and 
who  succeed  in  vitiating  their  English  until  it  sounds  like  a  for- 
eign language. 
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One  needs  but  wait  a  few  hours  now  until  the  Paris  of  the 
Parisians  dawns.  What  a  difference !  What  a  beautiful  world 
presents  itself  in  contrast  with  the  scenes  in  cabaret  after  caba- 
ret,— restless,  joyless,  lifeless  in  spite  of  its  feverishness.  Young 
men  and  women  on  their  way  to  work  stop  at  the  corner 
and  kiss  one  another  goodbye.  The  Parisian  surely  knows  how 
to  set  out  to  work.  How  passionate  the  kiss  he  gives  his  wife  at 
the  door,  or  to  his  sweetheart  when  they  separate  at  the  corner 
of  the  street.  What  beautiful  inflection  in  the  * '  jusqu '  a  ce  soir ! ' ' 
What  tenderness !  The  steady  stream  of  workmen  grows.  I 
think  of  the  young  men  and  women  at  the  Rotonde  and  the  Select 
and  in  the  cabarets.  They  are  there  because  somewhere  in  Kan- 
sas wheat  is  waving  in  the  field;  somewhere  in  Jersey  cabbages 
and  carrots  are  growing;  golden  corn  and  apples  and  grapes  in 
Nebraska.  A  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  this  younger  genera- 
tion aches  through  me. 

Slowly  I  walked  up  to  the  heights  of  Montmarte.  I  reached 
the  plateau  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  Church  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
come  from  behind  the  tower  and  shed  their  light  over  the  Parisian 
white,  windowed,  towered  valley  at  my  feet.  An  eager  young 
American  painter,  flushed,  with  sparkling  eyes,  dressed  in  a 
heavy  white  sport  sweater,  is  trying  to  sketch  upon  the  canvas 
before  him  the  song  of  the  city  below.    I  am  hopeful  again. 

Paris  in  the  morning! 

In  Paris  on  this  particular  morning,  my  mood  grew  pensive, 
even  thoughtful.  I  found  myself  turning  back  from  the  adven- 
tures of  men  and  looking  to  the  years  and  moods  of  my  youth. 
I  am  going  home.  I  am  not  going  home  to  rest.  I  have  frittered 
away  time  enough  playing  the  game  that  most  men  play;  nor 
do  I  regret  my  wanderings,  as  they  are  part  of  myself.  Without 
them  I  might  not  have  come  to  this  place,  nor  be  on  the  road  home. 

So  I'm  leaving  Paris  and  going  home.  Why?  Because  I  have 
failed?  Not  according  to  average  standards.  I'm  going  home 
because  I  must  find  a  job  in  those  wheat  fields  of  Kansas,  in  those 
carrot  acres  of  Jersey,  in  those  canyons  of  New  York.    What 
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have  I  gained?  A  broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  men,  a 
certain  sense  of  comradeship;  but  beyond  this,  I  have  learned 
where  life  for  me  does  not  exist.  This  may  be  essential  knowl- 
edge, it  is  true,  but  one  does  not  wish  to  spend  his  life  in  learning 
it.  When  one  knows  it,  as  in  my  case,  he  wishes  to  go  back  to  the 
springs  of  his  life.  I  'm  on  my  way  back.  Men  may  call  it  defeat 
or  cowardice,  or  selfish  individualism.  What  does  it  matter?  If 
I  am  an  anachronism,  a  survival  of  the  pioneer  in  an  age  that 
does  not  need  him,  what  is  the  difference,  if  I  choose  to  go  my  way 
at  my  own  pace.  The  world  may  work  its  will,  so  shall  I  work 
mine. 


Revelation 

It  is  a  sudden  light  in  the  darkness 
It  is  a  life-time  lived  in  a  minute. 
It  is  the  forced,  involuntary  cry 
Of  one  whom  feeling  strikes  so  deep 
That  it  touches  the  quick  of  the  soul. 

VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


THE  CHARMING  LADY  GERALDINE 

Isabel  F.  Rickard 

Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  to  whom  Lord  Surrey,  England's 
earliest  sonneteer,  gave  the  more  romantic  name  of  ' '  Geraldine ' ' 
was  the  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare. 
His  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  the  Geraldi  of  Florence; 
her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  one  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
Because  of  her  prominence  in  the  Surrey  sonnets,  Geraldine  ranks 
with  Petrarch's  Laura,  Dante's  Beatrice,  Schiller's  Laura, — 
all  highly  idealized  women  whom  the  poets  selected  to  poetize 
and  make  immortal.  Elizabeth  was  born  in  the  Castle  of  May- 
nooth,  Ireland,  in  1529.  Owing  to  family  reverses,  the  Fitzger- 
alds  migrated  to  England  while  she  was  still  an  infant.  In  1534 
her  father  died  of  grief  at  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Thomas,  who 
was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  in  1535.  Lady  Kildare,  the  mother 
of  this  ill-starred  family,  was  forced  to  beg  aid  from  Henry  VIII. 
Henry  harkened  readily  enough  to  the  plea  of  Lady  Kildare,  since 
her  father  was  a  half-brother  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  mother. 
Geraldine  was  settled  in  the  household  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
there  to  be  maintained  and  educated. 

In  the  autumn  of  1541,  when  Geraldine,  still  a  child,  was  at- 
tending Mary  at  Hunsdon,  Surrey  first  set  eyes  upon  her.  His 
captivation  was  not  complete,  however,  until  he  met  her  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Although  Lord  Surrey  admitted  that  Geraldine 
' '  wanted  years  to  understand  the  grief  that  he  did  feel, ' '  when  he 
first  told  her  of  his  love  for  her,  it  seems  quite  unusual  that  a  girl 
scarcely  matured  should  have  inspired  such  romantic  verse  as 
Surrey's;  yet  she  did.  Her  extreme  youth,  however,  paralleled 
that  of  Laura,  Petrach's  mistress,  who  was  but  thirteen  years  old 
when  the  poet  first  became  aware  of  his  famous  passion,  "  Which 
twenty  years  of  suffering,"  as  Dr.  Nott  remarks,  " could  not 
diminish,  and  which  continued  even  when  death  itself  had  ex- 
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tinguished  hope. ' '  If  this  were  true,  the  men  of  that  period  must 
have  been  very  different  from  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Not  only  were  the  men  different,  the  women, 
too,  little  resembled  their  later  sisters,  as  they  were  thought  to  be 
"fit  objects  for  idolatry  even  at  twelve  years  of  age. ' ' 

It  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  then  that  Surrey,  an  instinctive 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  was  so  completely  smitten  with  admira- 
tion for  the  fresh,  young,  girlish  face  of  one — 

1  '  Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet. ' ' 

The  loveliness  and  simplicity  of  this  girl  offered  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  grave,  gloomy  Mary,  her  young  mistress.  Surrey 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  impression  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  Geraldine,  and  he  soon  uttered  his  passion  in  verses. 

At  these  effusions  she  began  to  repel  his  ardor ;  and,  although 
perhaps  her  young  heart  turned  to  the  accomplished  poet,  she 
prudently  tried  to  conceal  herself  from  his  sight.  Surrey,  in  fact, 
addressed  to  Geraldine  some  beautiful  lines  on  her  always  wear- 
ing a  veil  in  his  presence : 

1 '  I  never  saw  my  lady  lay  apart 
Her  cornet  black  in  cold,  nor  yet  in  heat, 
Sith  first  she  knew  my  grief  was  grown  so  great, 
Which  other  fancies  driveth  from  my  heart, 
That  to  myself  I  do  the  thought  reserve 
That  which  unawares  did  wound  my  woeful  breast ; 
For  on  her  face  mine  eyes  might  never  rest, 
Since  that  she  knew  I  did  her  love  and  serve. 
Her  golden  tress  is  always  clad  in  black, 
Her  smiling  looks  do  hide  thus  evermore, 
And  that  restrain  which  I  deserve  so  sore. ' ' 

It  would  seem  that  she  did  not  appreciate  this  poetic  flame 
which  could  never  do  her  any  profitable  good,  for  within  a  short 
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time  she  consented  to  marry  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  a  decrepit 
and  rheumatic  old  man.  Surrey  retired  to  Boulogne  resolved 
to  forget  the  episode;  he  makes  no  further  allusion  to  it  in  his 
poems  except  by  way  of  regret  far  past  hopes. 
Anthony  in  1549,  she  married  Henry  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  had  two  wives  before  her  and  who  was,  like  Sir  Anthony, 
old  enough  to  be  her  father. 

When  Lord  Lincoln  died  he  left  her  most  of  his  fortune,  thus 
enabling  Geraldine  to  live  in  the  great  and  gay  world.  During 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  we  are  completely  taken  aback  at  hearing 
her  referred  to  as  ' '  old  Lincoln. ' '  Surrey,  much  as  he  glorified 
the  pulchritude  and  charm  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  was  not  her  only 
admirer,  for  a  later  bard  eulogized  her  in  a  worthy  and  enduring 
tribute,  when  he  penned  these  lines : 

1 '  The  best,  we  know,  did  love  old  Lincoln  well : 
In  former  age  her  beauty  did  excel ; 
In  later  times  her  credit  was  not  small, 
For  some  do  say  old  Lincoln  passed  them  all." 

There  may  have  been  a  struggle  in  his  mind,  because  Geraldine 
was  truly  ravishing  at  this  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  Surrey's 
attachment,  we  should  never  have  heard  her  name ;  but  records 
of  her  charms,  which  were  possibly  intellectual  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, still  remain.  She  was  very  fair;  she  had  light  eyes,  and 
hair  that  was  golden  flowed  in  long  glistening  tresses.  Wrote 
Surrey  of  her  charm  and  beauty — 

' i  The  golden  gift  that  Nature  did  thee  give 
To  fasten  friends  and  feed  them  at  thy  will 
With  form  and  favour,  taught  me  to  believe 
How  thou  art  made  to  shew  her  greatest  skill, 
Whose  hidden  virtues  are  not  so  unknown, 
But  lively  dooms  night  gather  at  the  first 
When  beauty  so  her  perfect  seed  hath  sown 
Of  other  graces  follow  needs  they  must. ' ' 
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But  Sir  Anthony  and  not  the  Earl  of  Surrey  won  the  fair  Geral- 
dine.  In  the  pride  of  almost  girlish  beauty,  she  was  taken  to  the 
altar  by  a  man  of  sixty. 

Although  her  marriage  to  Sir  Anthony  has  been  advanced  as 
evidence  of  a  mercenary  spirit,  it  may  have  been  inevitable,  as 
the  king,  Henry  VIII,  took  to  himself  the  arrangement  of  the 
matches  at  his  court.  Under  the  circumstance  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  her  family  was  overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  one 
should  not  condemn  Geraldine  for  obeying  a  mandate  which  con- 
signed her  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne.  Even  after  marriage  Ger- 
aldine remained  at  court  and  attended  Mary's  coronation.  She 
was  made  "Serjiant  of  the  Pantry"  when  Mary  expected  her 
confinement.  When  the  Queen  died,  Lady  Browne  followed  her 
remains  in  the  second  mourning  coach.    Upon  the  death  of  Sir 
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By 

Ellis  Weitzman 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August  when  I  spied  Muttke.  He 
was  slouching  down  Peachtree  Street  as  I  overhauled  him. 

Muttke  was  regarded  as  the  wit  of  Atlanta.  His  friends  in  New 
York  thought  him  the  keenest  Jewish  mind  in  America,  for,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  gathering,  Muttke  was  the  focal- 
point  of  interest,  a  veritable  fountain  of  sparkling  good  humon. 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been?"  I  asked,  pulling  him  to  one 
side. 

"Let's  go  where  we  can  talk  and  I'll  tell  you/'  he  answered  in 
a  flat,  somewhat  subdued  tone  that  was  altogether  unusual  for 
him. 

As  I  knew  that  Muttke  like  other  poets  and  humorists  led  a 
precarious  existence,  I  invited  him  into  a  restaurant.  Even  after 
we  were  seated,  I  could  not  draw  him  out.  Later  he  became  so 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  stowing  away  the  food  that  it  was 
some  time  before  he  spoke. 

Muttke,  as  the  story  went,  had  been  to  no  less  a  place  than 
Havana,  Cuba.  How  Muttke  came  by  the  money  for  such  a  trip 
is  the  gist  of  this  story. 

In  Atlanta  there  lived  one  Fredel  Greenfeld,  a  Russian  immi- 
grant, on  whom  fortune  had  smiled.  With  the  grocery  business 
better  than  she  had  ever  expected  it  to  be,  her  happiness  was  all 
but  complete  save  for  the  thought  of  her  younger  sister's  en- 
forced separation  from  her.  When  Manya  was  ready  to  emi- 
grate she  found  that  as  the  quota  was  full  the  gates  were  closed. 
She  had  gone  to  Cuba  in  the  hope  of  entering  America  by  an  in- 
direct route.  Month  followed  month  in  dreary  succession  and  as 
economic  conditions  were  intolerable  there,  her  older  sister  de- 
termined to  get  her  to  Atlanta  at  any  cost. 
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Fredel  enlisted  Muttke  and  put  her  plan  before  him.  Her 
scheme  was  to  have  him  go  to  Havana,  marry  Manya,  return  with 
her  to  the  United  States,  and  then  divorce  her.  He  was  to  have 
all  expenses  paid  plus  $200  as  his  part  of  the  bargain. 

Much  against  his  better  judgment  Muttke  accepted  the  offer. 
Why  he  did  so  is  not  clear  to  me.  Possibly  he  saw  in  it  an  op- 
portunity for  a  vacation,  or  it  just  chanced  that  he  was  tempted 
at  a  time  when  he  would  have  seized  any  offer  which  meant  money 
or  food. 

With  tear-filled  eyes  he  unfolded  to  me  the  details  of  his  trip. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Havana  he  had  imbibed  rather  freely  and  had 
to  delay  his  visit  to  Manya  until  the  second  evening.  When  he 
felt  that  he  was  himself  he  decided  to  call  upon  her.  He  found 
Manya  in  a  rather  cheap,  dowdy  boarding-house  on  a  side  street. 
As  he  waited  in  the  sitting-room  he  tried  to  construct  for  him- 
self a  mental  picture  of  the  girl.  Judging  by  her  sister,  she  was 
to  be  short,  squat,  with  features  that  were  at  best  only  passing 
fair. 

When,  however,  Manya  glided  into  the  room  Muttke  was  taken 
aback.  He  was  struck  dumb.  Not  so  now,  however.  In  the  course 
of  his  description  of  Manya  his  face  lit  up  and  his  sharp  little 
eyes  glistened  with  appreciation.  Manya  was,  according  to 
Muttke  's  narrative,  the  supreme  product  of  nature. 

"Her  eyes!"  sighed  Muttke.  "They  are  so  beautiful!  They 
seem  to  be  the  source  of  all  beauty  and  all  joy.  And  her  hair ! 
It  is  as  black  as  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death.  She  was  so  mag- 
nificent that  I  felt  a  very  ecstasy  as  I  looked  at  her.  Ah !  her  fig- 
ure !  I  tell  you,  it  is  so  perfect  that  Mussolini,  if  he  could  see  her, 
would  order  every  statue  in  Italy  recast  at  once.  But  what's  the 
use  trying  to  tell  you.  For  once  in  my  life  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
words. ' ' 

All  this  I  took,  as  usual,  with  a  peck  of  salt.  I  allowed  for  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  poet.  I  allowed,  too,  for  the  fact  that 
Muttke  was  past  forty.  Naturally,  almost  any  girl  half  his  years 
would  either  strike  him  dumb  or  set  him  to  poetizing. 
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4  k  Did  you  fall  in  love  with  her  ? ' '  I  asked  enthusiastically. 

' 'Of  course,  you  fool,"  he  answered,  "I'm  a  poet." 

"And  the  result!" 

"Result!"  bellowed  Muttke  almost  savagly,  "it  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  sorrows  of  Werther  and  the  hunger  of  Hamsun. 
But  let  me  tell  you  about  it. ' ' 

The  first  evening  Muttke  made  a  rather  favorable  impression 
on  Manya.  It  was  natural  enough,  as  he  was  an  interesting  man. 
Then,  too,  she  was  thrilled  by  his  poetry.  She  even  said  that  his 
poetry  was  worthy  of  immortality;  that  his  lyrics  were  as  ex- 
quisite as  those  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Concerning  the  poet,  she  said 
nothing  at  all.  As  usual  the  artist  had  not  been  able  to  conceive 
of  appreciation  of  his  work  as  something  quite  removed  from 
admiration  of  its  creator. 

Muttke  entranced  by  the  vision  of  Manya  even  while  she  was 
sitting  in  his  presence  talking  to  him,  had  composed  on  the  spot 
a  poem  to  her  charms.  This  trick,  probably  used  as  a  master 
stroke  by  the  very  first  minor  poet  in  his  very  first  love  affair, 
had  worked  splendidly.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  Manya  or 
her  vanity  more  than  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  she  hoped 
to  see  immortalized.  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  Muttke  which  of  his 
collection  of  lyrics  he  had  selected  for  his  coup. 

Muttke  as  is  usual  in  the  circumstances  gathered  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  enamoured  of  him,  and  as  usual  proceeded  to 
play  the  role  of  the  invincible  lover.  He  was  just  a  bit  too  sure 
of  his  success.  For  a  week  he  took  her  to  places  that  were  famous 
and  expensive,  where  they  ate,  drank  and  discussed  the  arts  of 
peace,  war,  and  love.  Under  the  spell  he  gave  no  thought  to  the 
fact  that  his  supply  of  money  was  none  too  great. 

* '  Quite  an  affair  you  had, ' '  I  remarked  by  the  way. 

' '  Nothing  of  the  sort, ' '  answered  Muttke  wryly.  "  I  'm  already 
too  old  for  an  affair.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  expect, — a 
romance.    Anyhow,  I  was  happy  during  those  days." 

"Tell  me,  Muttke,"  I  interrupted  again,  "did  you  write  any- 
thing much  during  those  days?" 
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' i  Of  course  not, ' '  he  answered.  l  i  Don 't  you  know  that  a  writer 
never  writes  when  he 's  happy  1  A  '  happy  writer '  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  like  'good  women'  or  'true  love.'  When  a  writer 
is  so  happy  he  doesn't  write,  well,  he  isn't  happy  any  more,  be- 
cause he  isn't  writing  anything.  That's  why  artists  always  train 
their  children  for  another  walk  of  life."  I  tried  to  lead  him  on 
and  used  a  dozen  ruses  before  he  proceeded  with  his  story. 

' '  Well, ' '  he  continued,  t *  I  did  everything  I  could  to  make  her 
love  me.  I  even  tried  to  be  dignified.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  I 
was  succeeding  excellently.  Why,  I  had  begun  to  dream  of  a 
home,  and  children,  just  like  any  normal,  healthy,  and  uninter- 
esting Babbitt.  I  was  willing,  even  anxious,  to  live  according  to 
prescription.  And  what  is  far  more  difficult  to  conceive,  I  con- 
templated, with  much  horror,  I  admit,  earning  a  living  for  a  wife 
and  family. 

' i  Poor  Muttke ! "  I  said  pitingly. 

' '  Poor  Muttke ! "  he  nodded.  i '  It  was  '  poor  Muttke, '  all  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  so  badly  off  financially  that  I  de- 
cided to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head  at  once. 

"Confident  of  success,  I  went  to  Manya's  one  night  with  a  box 
of  chocolates  under  my  arm.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  night ! 
Little  angels  were  dancing  about  her  lips.  It  seemed  that  heaven 
itself  was  in  her  face.  I  was  so  happy  just  to  be  with  her  that 
I  knew  my  bliss  could  not  last. 

"I  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  So  I  asked  her  right  off."  Here 
he  stopped  to  wipe  his  eyes  and  dab  at  his  nose. 

\ i  Manya ! "  I  said, ' '  I  love  you.  I  can 't  live  without  you.  Will 
you  marry  me? " 

* '  Marry  you ! ' '  she  answered  without  hesitation.  ' '  Of  course, 
I  will." 

"I  was  so  happy  that  my  heart  almost  stopped  breating.  The 
joy  was  almost  too  much  for  me." 

"Do  you  really  love  me?"  I  asked. 

* i  Love  you  ? ' '  she  asked  as  if  she  had  been  insulted.  ' '  Of  course, 
I  don't  love  you.    I  like  you  Muttke,  but  I  surely  couldn't  love  an 
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old  man  like  you.  Why  should  I!  We're  not  going  to  live  to- 
gether ;  and  we  're  going  to  get  a  divorce  just  as  soon  as  we  get 
to  Atlanta." 

Muttke  choked,  then  sobbed  audibly.    I  was  utterly  at  a  loss. 

' '  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  the  time  you  were  in  Havana? " 
I  asked,  not  referring  to  his  love  affair.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
Muttke  would  hardly  allow  himself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument 
to  outwit  immigration  officials. 

"Well,"  said  Muttke,  somewhat  more  cheerfully,  "I  suppose 
I  tried  to  drown  my  sorrows,  as  it  seemed  the  only  thing  left  to  do. 
Wasn't  it!  You  wouldn't  expect  me  to  commit  suicide,  would 
you!  Anyway,  I  was  not  myself  for  some  time,  that  is,  until  a 
f unny  thing  happened.    I  '11  tell  about  it. 

"All  day  and  all  night  I  used  to  sit  in  a  certain  cafe.  There 
was  always  one  other  fellow  there,  too.  If  I  felt  miserable  enough 
to  take  it  by  the  quart,  he  looked  wretched  enough  to  try  it  by  the 
gallon.  With  considerable  difficulty,  for  there  are  no  emotional 
mathematics,  I  estimated  that  this  fellow  was  about  four  times 
as  badly  off  as  I  was. 

' '  Say,  he  was  a  handsome  fellow !  I  was  sure  there  must  be  a 
woman  in  the  case,  and  there  was.  For  my  own  satisfaction  I 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  as  I  knew  beforehand,  it 
was  a  woman. ' ' 

1 '  Just  like  your  case,  I  suppose, ' '  I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  no.    His  was  far  worse." 

<  <  Worse !    How  could  it  be  worse  ? ' ' 

"Well,  I  will  explain.  It's  simple  enough.  I  was  miserable 
because  I  couldn't  marry.  He  was  infinitely  more  so,  as  he  had 
married  the  woman  he  thought  he  wanted  and  now  he  couldn't 
get  rid  of  her. 

"Well,"  said  Muttke,  "I  decided  that  maybe  I  wasn't  so  badly 
off  after  all." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  you  are  sorry  you  went  there." 

* '  Oh,  no, ' '  he  answered,  "  I  'm  not. ' '  And  so  saying,  he  proudly 
handed  me  several  new  love  lyrics. 
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The  Wanderer 

Now  must  I  return  home 

After  long  wandering 

In  the  cities  of  the  world. 

I  have  talked  with  their  sages, 

Laughed  with  their  fools 

And  kept  their  maddening  pace. 

But  what  are  they  to  me? 

In  them  I  found  no  peace, 

Only  longings  which  must  lie 

Unfulfilled,  unsatisfied. 

My  companions,  cool  and  gay, 
Would  not  have  me  go. 
They  will  miss  me  for  a  day, 
But  I  know 

That  I  shall  turn  away, 
For  I  have  found 
Loneliness  among  my  friends, 
Emptiness  in  laughter. 

I  must  return  once  more 

To  quiet  gardens  untouched  by  time, 

Forgotten  by  many, 

Unknown  to  some. 

I  shall  enter  softly  saying, 

"Father,  I  have  come." 

VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


RACE  CONSCIOUSNESS  AND 
NEGRO  POETRY 

Nan  Riley 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  present-day  Negro  poetry 
is  the  intensity  of  its  expression  of  race  consciousness.  The  white 
man  in  our  day  rings  the  changes  on  some  aspect  of  the  dominant 
note  of  nationalism.  His  colored  brother  more  than  ever  aware 
of  his  racial  characteristics  and  more  appreciative  of  their  sig- 
nificance gives  voice  to  the  music  in  his  soul  as  he  sings  of  the 
glories  of  the  past  and  the  vision  that  his  eyes  behold.  Aware 
of  the  imminence  of  crisis  in  a  population  of  whites  and  blacks, 
he  faces  the  problem  and  seeks  a  solution  through  the  press. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  realization  of  the  barriers  erected  by  racial 
differences,  the  Negro  turned  to  poetry  as  the  most  natural  out- 
let for  expression.  If,  however,  as  Lord  Macaulay  held,  poetry 
declines  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  it  may  be  that  we  have 
seen  the  best  of  Negro  poetry,  and  that  as  Negro  culture  in- 
creases, his  poetry  will  gradually  lose  its  charm.  As  things  are, 
the  most  effective  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  expression  of 
Negro  protest  against  race  prejudice  is  found  in  poetry. 

There  are  diverse  reactions  in  the  appreciation  of  racial  sit- 
uations. The  blacks  in  the  main  may  resign  themselves  passively 
to  existing  conditions,  either  because  they  are  too  indifferent  or 
too  unintelligent  to  voice  even  their  resignation  in  literary  form. 
It  is  their  poets,  bitter,  or  hopeful,  or  determined  who  sing  their 
varied  moods  and  give  to  America  the  Negro's  real  attitude. 

The  first  exception  to  the  class  of  the  voiceless  reactionaries  is 
Angelina  Weld  Grimke,  whose  Surrender  is  the  cry  of  a  tired  and 
downtrodden  race.    She  says : 

. .  .we  know  the  quest 
Is  not  for  us,  the  vision  blest 
Is  meant  for  other  eyes. . . 
. . .  We  ash  for  peace. 
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A  more  common  reaction  to  race  consciousness  is  a  feeling  of 
equality,  of  determination  to  right  a  wrong,  sometimes  even  a 
feeling  of  superiority.  This  attitude  grew  out  of  the  realization 
that  the  Negro  has  experienced  something  strange  and  mystical. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  arrive  at  a  sense  of  group  tradition,  a 
sense  of  common  African  culture,  as  in  Langston  Hughes' 

I've  known  rivers 

Ancient,  dusky  rivers. 

My  soul  has  grown  deep  like  the  rivers. 

Here  is  a  hint  of  a  vague  memory  of  other-world  experience.  In 
another  "African  aspiration' '  Hughes  writes: 

We  should  have  a  land  of  trees 
Bowed  down  with  chattering  parrots 
Brilliant  as  the  day, 
And  not  this  land  where  birds  are  grey. 

This  is  a  moody  realization  of  thwarted  heritage, — of  the  black 
man,  sensitive  to  and  appreciative  of  a  colorful  fatherland, — a 
black  man  living  in  exiled  bondage,  an  alien  forced  into  a  somber 
civilization. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  pride  overcame  his  resentment. 
Where  Hughes  is  somewhat  bitter  at  injustice,  Dunbar  saw  glory 
in  the  reaction  of  his  fellows.    In  his  Ode  to  Ethiopia  he  wrote : 

Be  proud,  my  Race,  in  mind  and  soul; 
Thy  name  is  writ  on  Glory's  scroll 
In  characters  of  fire. 

No  other  race,  or  white  or  black, 
When  bound  as  thou  wert  to  the  rack, 
So  seldom  stooped  to  grieving. 

In  James  Weldon  Johnson's  work  we  find  a  combination  of 
Hughes'  sense  of  African  heritage  and  Dunbar's  feeling  of  equal- 
ity. Johnson  found  a  link  back  to  his  distant  ancestors  who  sang 
the  glories  of  their  swarthy  race : 
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0  black  and  unknown  bards  of  long  ago, 
How  came  your  lips  to  touch  the  sacred  fire? 

You  sang  far  better  than  you  knew . . . 

You  sang  a  race  from  wood  and  stone  to  Christ. 

With  the  later  Negro  poets  vigorous  thought  is  more  impor- 
tant than  exquisite  expression.  As  Calverton  says,  ' '  Challenge 
has  become  more  significant  than  charm."  There  is  a  defiance 
in  the  challenge  of  many  black  poets.  Like  the  grandson  of 
Uncle  Remus,  who  "does  not  feel  that  he  must  stand  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  when  he  is  in  our  presence,  and  even  presumes 
to  help  us  in  the  running  of  our  government, ' '  several  poets  show 
a  wish  to  fight  back,  to  ' '  die  with  their  boots  on. ' '  Claude  McKay 
is  typical  of  this  class  of  Negro  writers.  In  his  "If  We  Must 
Die"  he  writes: 

//  we  must  die, — lei  it  not  be  like  hogs 

Hunted  and  penned  in  an  inglorious  spot. 

. . .  What  though  before  us  lies  the  open  grave? 

Like  men  ive'll  face  the  murderous,  cowardly  pack, 

Pressed  to  the  ivall,  dying,  but — fighting  back! 

An  echo  of  McKay's  challenge, — an  echo  probably  nobler  than 
its  origin — is  found  in  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill's  Lines  on  Leader- 
ship,  in  which  he  shows  a  determination  to  lead  his  people  to 
better  things  in  spite  of  their  ignorance  and  inability : 

To  be  a  leader!  What  is  that  to  be? 

To  do  and  do  and  die  to  raise  a  tribe 

So  robbed  and  bound  and  ignorantly  weak 

That  God  himself  conceals  their  destiny. 

A  more  personal  reaction  is  found  in  the  famous  lines  from 
Dunbar 's  Life: 

A  minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  in, 
And  that  is  life! 
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In  Lewis  Alexander's  Transformation  we  find  a  picture  of  the 
disappointed  black  who  asked  for  so  little  happiness  and  received 
so  much  misery. 

I  return  the  bitterness 

Which  you  gave  to  me; 

When  I  wanted  loveliness 

Tantalant  and  free. 

Almost  any  poet,  white  or  black,  might  have  written  those 
lines  of  Dunbar's  and  Alexander's.  Too  much  solitude  and  mel- 
ancholy meditation  might  easily  create  such  an  attitude  in  any- 
one. In  the  light  of  the  other  work  of  these  poets,  however,  it 
is  safe  to  attribute  these  moods  to  race  sensibility  rather  than 
to  another  perception. 

Bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  often-despised  black  is  an  un- 
fortunate reaction.  Better  a  fighting  challenge  such  as  McKay's 
If  We  Must  Die  than  a  martyred  cry  such  as  Countee  Cullen's 
Thoughts  in  a  Zoo-. 

They  in  their  cruel  traps,  and  we  in  ours, 

Survey  each  other's  rage. . . 

Man  could  but  little  proffer  in  exchange 

Save  that  his  cages  have  a  larger  range. 

Who  is  most  wretched,  these  caged  ones,  or  we, 
Caught  in  a  vastness  beyond  our  sight  to  see? 

Cullen  is  so  bitterly  affected  by  injustice  that  his  view  of  morality 
grows  warped.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  had  held  up  to  him- 
self a  sustaining  thought  of  an  inevitable  after-life  in  which  the 
Negro  would  of  course  be  happy.  With  that  hope  ahead,  he  for- 
gets that  the  happiness  of  eternity  depends  on  our  actions  here. 
He  writes  To  a  Brown  Girl: 

Since  in  the  end  consort  together 

Magdalen  and  Mary, 

Youth  is  the  time  for  careless  weather; 

Later,  lass,  be  wary. 
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And  in  To  a  Brown  Boy  he  writes : 

When  your  body's  death  gives  birth 

To  soil  for  spring  to  crown, 

Men  will  not  ask  if  that  rare  earth 

Was  white  flesh  once,  or  brown. 
What  a  wretched  conception  of  equality !    What  a  reflection  on 
the  white  attitude  towards  and  treatment  of  the  black ! 
McKay  is  less  crushed  than  Cullen.    He  says  in  America: 

Although  she  feeds  me  bread  of  bitterness. . . 

I  love  this  cultured  hell  that  tests  my  youth! 

Evident  in  many  Negro  poems  is  the  realization  of  the  deplor- 
able attitude  of  the  white  man.  Public  opinion  in  America,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  has  set  the  Negro  off  in  a  class  by  himself. 
Brawley  points  out  that  any  number  of  people  refuse  to  take  the 
problem  seriously.  It  was  the  French  historian,  Siegfried,  who 
noted  that  "  where  the  color  question  is  concerned,  the  white  race 
has  lost  all  sense  of  justice.' '  Sims  gives  a  more  hopeful  view: 
"More  Southern  whites,  men  and  women,  are  actively  and  ag- 
gressively working  for  the  improvement  of  race  relationships 
than  ever  before. ' ' 

Negro  poetry  on  the  whole,  however,  shows  the  reaction  of  the 
Negro  to  constant  unkindness  rather  than  to  infrequent  helpful- 
ness. Langston  Hughes  supports  Siegfried's  statement  when  he 
writes  in  I,  Too: 

I  am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat  in  the  kitchen  when  company  comes. 

Negro  poems  of  today  are  less  mournful  as  a  rule  than  the 
19th  century  poems.  Perhaps  this  would  indicate  an  improve- 
ment in  the  white  attitude,  or  a  less  prejudiced  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks.  In  James  D.  Corrothers'  At  the  Closed  Gate 
of  Justice,  the  very  title  is  significant,  while  in  the  body  of  the 
poem  come  the  lines : 

Alas!  Lord  God,  what  evil  have  we  done? 
. .  /'Merely  a  Negro" — in  a  day  like  this! 
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The  more  modern  Lewis  Alexander  expects  love  from  the  white 
man.    In  The  Darker  Brother  he  says : 

Though  I  am  black  my  heart  through  love  is  pure, 
And  you  through  love  my  blackness  shall  endure. 

He  expects  love, — but  a  tolerant  love :  the  white  man  will  endure 
him.  Even  Alexander's  unusual  hope  is  tinged  with  a  feeling  of 
inferiority. 

Perhaps  because  nearly  all  of  the  Negro  poets  are  mulattoes, 
their  poetry  shows  an  exagerated  color  sense.  They  are  so  keen- 
ly conscious  of  the  contrast  between  their  dusky  skins  and  the 
skin  of  the  white  man,  that  their  sense  of  racial  differences  be- 
comes almost  physical.     Countee  Cullen  writes  in  Tableau: 

Locked  arm  in  arm  they  cross  the  ivay, 
The  black  boy  and  the  white. 
The  golden  splendor  of  the  day, 
The  sable  pride  of  night. 

The  image  is  striking  and  most  effective  by  reason  of  the  rather 
eerie  realism  in  the  picture.  Cullen,  Langston  Hughes  and  Lewis 
Alexander  are  grim  in  their  passionate  love  of  their  brothers. 
Hughes,  in  Poem,  writes : 

The  night  is  beautiful, 
So  the  faces  of  my  people. 

Alexander,  in  Day  and  Night,  says : 
The  night  is  a  Negro 
Laughing  up  to  death. 

Kelly  Miller,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Carl  Sandburg,  speaks 
of  the  mulattoes  as  the  " bronzed  and  tawny  brood."  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  many  lines  in  Negro  poetry  indicative 
of  the  poets'  acute  sensitiveness  to  color  impressions  and  race 
differences. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  prominent  black  poets  have  written 
positively  of  liberty.  Their  efforts  are  nearly  all  negative, — 
denunciations  of  bondage  rather  than  glorification  of  freedom. 
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James  Madison  Bell,  who  lived  in  the  1850  's,  was  an  exception. 
He  said,  in  The  Progress  of  Liberty: 

0  Liberty,  what  charm  so  great! 

One  radiant  smile,  one  of  thine 

Can  change  the  drooping  bondsman1 's  fate, 

And  light  his  brow  with  hope  divine. 

The  relief  in  finding  a  truly  hopeful  Nebro  poet  is  almost  im- 
measurable. Passivity,  defiance,  and  bitterness  are  perhaps  jus- 
tifiable reactions  to  race  sense,  but  a  determined  hope  is  some- 
thing wonderful.    Langston  Hughes  says,  in  /,  Too: 

Tomorrow, 

I'll  sit  at  the  table 

When  company  comes. 

Countee  Collen  says,  in  From  the  Dark  Tower-. 
We  were  not  made  eternally  to  weep. 

But  Kelly  Miller  dwells  more  hopefully  on  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  the  white  people.  In  /  See  and  Am  Satisfied  he  has  found 
a  solution  to  the  Negro  race  problem  and  speaks  of  a  new  free- 
dom for  the  black  man : 

/  see  him  ivno  ivas  once  deemed  stricken,  smitten  of  God 
and  afflicted,  now  entering  ivith  universal  welcome  into 
the  patrimony  of  mankind,  and  I  look  calmly  upon  the 
centuries  of  blood  and  tears  and  travail  of  soul,  and  am 
satisfied. 
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Spring  Morning 

Walking  early  in  the  garden 
I  must  stop  and  close  my  eyes, 
For  a  day  too  bright  to  bear 
Has  come  upon  the  world. 

I  will  close  my  eyes  and  find 
Against  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
Every  flower  I  have  seen, 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf 
Standing  out  sharp-cut  and  green. 

The  unreal  will  become  for  me 
The  only  true  reality 
Until  I  feel  upon  my  face 
The  warm  hands  of  the  sun. 


VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


"CUSTODY  OF  CHILD" 

EOBEET  G.  PHIPPS 

Everywhere  the  leaves  lay  thick, — in  quilted  patterns  on  the 
lawn,  in  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  in  even  piles  along  the 
curbing,  matted  on  the  sidewalks.  Yesterday  it  had  been  sum- 
mery,— warm  and  friendly ;  the  sun  in  a  pale  blue  sky  had  given 
no  hint  of  what  was  to  be,  yet  over  night  the  world  grew  chill  at 
the  call  of  far  away  winter.  Green  things  vanished  at  once,  while 
a  voice  in  the  air  mocked  at  the  hope  of  prolonged  summer  as  a 
fickle  thing  that  went  over  the  horizon  with  the  sun. 

The  wind  was  making  little  shifts,  licking  at  the  half-bare 
branches,  bullying  a  piece  of  newspaper  on  the  lawn  and  follow- 
ing it  with  malicious  caprice.  It  cut  through  Clifford's  green 
"varsity"  sweater  as  ankle  deep  in  the  windfall  of  leaves,  he 
was  piling  up  drifts  with  wide  sweeping  motions  of  his  feet,  only 
to  scatter  them  with  short,  swift  kicks.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  worn  his  new  sweater  and  he  was  thinking  of  the  day  Dad 
had  bought  it  three  weeks  before. 

There  had  been  some  mystery  about  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
age and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  guess.  He  was  afraid 
they  were  shirts,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  it  was  just  as  well. 
Anyhow  a  sweater  had  it  all  over  shirts,  especially  when  Dad 
explained  what  "varsity"  meant.  He  had  put  it  on  that  day, 
but  as  it  had  made  him  hot  and  sticky,  he  yanked  it  over  his  head 
quickly  and  Dad  laughed. 

"You'll  be  glad  to  have  it  in  a  few  weeks." 

Yes,  he  was  glad, — glad  to  be  wearing  it.  On  the  way  home 
from  school  he  thought,  I  must  have  it  on  when  Dad  comes  so's  I 
can  show  him.  Besides,  it?s  getting  pretty  cold  anyway.  Well, 
Dad  Avas  right,  as  he  always  is. 

Sometimes  the  fellows  would  argue  this  point  about  Dad.  No 
one  was  more  bull-headed  about  it  than  Dirty  Lonergan.    Loner- 
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gan  always  said,  "Well,  he  may  be  an  officer,  but  that  doesn't 
make  him  any  better  than  my  dad,  because  my  old  man  is  the 
foreman  of  a  whole  plant.' '  They  knew  that  Cliff's  dad  could 
put  them  and  their  dads  and  anybody  on  earth  in  jail  if  he  just 
had  the  notion.  Clifford  proved  this  to  himself  one  day  when 
he  asked  his  father  to  show  him  his  badge.  Dad  then  hauled  out 
his  automatic,  too.  Lonergan  used  to  come  back  with,  "  Ya-a-a-h, 
but  he's  not  the  sheriff, — he's  only  a  deputy  sheriff."  That  was 
the  way  he  always  did.  Nothing  anybody  else  had  was  as  good  as 
what  he  had,  or  what  his  folks  had,  or  what  they  had  seen.  No 
wonder  he  had  such  a  nickname. 

Clifford's  father  usually  drove  up  on  Tuesdays,  though  once 
in  a  while  he  came  on  Saturdays  for  a  short  visit.  In  the  late 
afternoon  he  would  pull  up  to  the  curb  in  the  official  car,  kill  the 
motor  and  wait.  He  never  got  out,  not  even  when  Clifford  was 
not  in  sight.  He  would  sit  there  giving  the  horn  button  a  push 
now  and  then.  Clifford  sometimes  forgot  about  the  day,  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago, — in  June.  Now  he  thought  of  it  the 
first  thing  when  he  was  dressing. 

A  car  whirred  up  the  street  and  Cliff's  mind  swung  to  attention, 
for  without  so  much  as  looking,  he  knew  who  it  was.  No  one  else 
drove  a  car  just  like  that. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  pushed  a  fat  palm  against  the  coupe  door 
as  the  car  drew  near  the  curb.  With  a  "How  is  my  little  man 
today?"  he  helped  Clifford  inside  and  perched  him  on  the  edge 
of  the  seat.    Believe  me,  thought  Cliff,  my  dad  sure  fills  a  car. 

"Well,  son,  how  would  you  like  to  play  football?  You'll  be  a 
pretty  solid  man  when  you  grow  up,  and  you  ought  to  make  a 
good  halfback.    How  'd  you  like  to  be  a  Eed  Grange  f ' ' 

Clifford  didn't  know  just  who  Eed  Grange  was.  He  had  never 
heard  of  him.  Red  Cloud,  yes,  and  Eed  Kellard,  the  boy  in  the 
next  block  who  played  on  the  high  school  team.  But  Eed  G  range  f 
Red  Grange . .  . 

"Well,"  continued  the  deep  rumbling  voice,  "I've  got  some- 
thing here  that  will  just  fit  your  whiskers. "    Then,  as  he  reached 
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around  to  the  shelf  back  of  the  seat,  "Let  me  see  that  frog-sticker 
of  yours. ' ' 

Clifford  came  up  with  a  pearl-handled  knife. 

"Hmmmm.    Looks  familiar.    The  one  I  gave  you?" 

' '  Yes,  sir.    Yes,  dad,  it  is. ' ' 

The  man  cut  the  twine  with  two  deft  motions,  closed  the  blade 
carefully  before  returning  the  knife,  and  then  shucked  the  wrap- 
ping. 

"Betcha,  it's  a  football,  and  it's" — he  brought  the  handful  of 
limp  leather  to  the  open  car  window  in  order  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion— ' '  the  Red-Grange-Ball-f  or-Official-Championship-Contests. 
Eight  by  you,  huh?" 

Clifford  nodded,  eyes  bright. 

"Printed  right  on  the  cover,  see.  The  bladder's  Guaranteed- 
Pure-Para-Rubber,  Best-Bladder-Made-in  U.  S.  A.  Ever  see  how 
much  air  one  of  these  '11  hold  ? ' ' 

Clifford  never  had,  so  the  man  pursed  his  lips  around  the  tub- 
ing and  in  a  moment  held  up  an  enormous  thing. 

"Won't  it  bust?" 

"Not  good  rubber  like  this,"  said  the  man,  letting  out  the  air 
suddenly.    ' '  They  make  'em  plenty  strong. ' ' 

Clifford  was  waiting  to  see  the  ball  laced.  He  sat  gingerly 
with  only  his  eyes  moving. 

"  . .  .Of  course  you  may  find  this  ain't  enough  air,"  remarked 
the  man  elaborately.  "You'll  know  better  after  a  few  kicks. 
Remember,  bend  your  stem  over,  see,  and  use  a  rubber  band. 
String  cuts . .  .  and  watch  the  lacing.  If  she  isn't  laced  just  right 
you  won't  get  distance  on  kicks.  Say  you're  backed  up  against 
your  own  goal  posts  and  it's  up  to  you  to  boot  out  and  get  her 
away  fast  and  accurate.    Well  now  if  the  laces. . .  " 

He  turned  suddenly.    "Can  punt,  can't  you?" 

Clifford  really  didn't  know.  He  wished  he  did.  Red  Kellard 
could  punt  forty  yards  and  more  when  he  wanted  to. 

"Can't  punt,  eh?  Well  what  do  you  know  about  that!"  He 
concentrated!  on  a  stubborn  eyelet.    "How  old  are  you?" 
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"  I  'm  almost  nine.    I '11  be  nine  in  June. 

* '  Hmpf .  When  I  was  your  age  I  could  boot  a  ball  twenty-five 
yards.  I  could  really  hoist  that  ball,  too.  Guess  I'll  have  to 
show  you. ' ' 

With  the  lacing  finished  he  held  the  ball  at  arm's  length  and 
looked  along  the  axis.  "  Might  call  it  a  pig  snout.  Made  for 
passing.    Here,  put  your  hand  around  the  end." 

Clifford  put  out  a  hand  timidly  and  his  father  pressed  it  around 
the  end  of  the  ball. 

"Get  it!  Better  for  you  because  you  prob'bly  can't  pass  so 
good  anyhow.  I'd  say  she's  a  pretty  good  pun 'kin."  The  last 
word  rolled  out  sonorously.  Clifford  had  never  heard  a  football 
called  a  pun 'kin. 

"She's  o.  k.  I'd  say,"  decreed  the  man,  bringing  a  fat  fist 
against  it.    "What  do  you  think?" 

"It's  all  right.    I  mean,  it's  fine.    It's  great." 

The  man  spun  the  ball  to  him.  "Well,  there  she  is,  all  ready 
and  rarin  to  go.    How  much  football  have  you  played?" 

"None.    That  is,  not  yet.    We  play  kitten  ball  mostly." 

i '  Kitten  ball !  Say,  you  know  what  that  is,  that 's  a  girl 's  game ! 
Girls  and  cripples!  Got  to  cut  that  out.  Won't  have  a  son  of 
mine  fiddling  around  with  sponge  ball.  Not  when  I  can  make  a 
football  player  out  of  him.  And  you're  big  enough  right  now. 
Can  you  run — are  you  fast?" 

"Kinda." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  make  a  back  field  man.  If  you're  any- 
thing like  the  old  man.  Want  to  practice  getting  shifty.  Learn 
to  pivot.  Get  yourself  a  good  straight-arm.  You  wanta  be  a 
good  back,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  dad." 

"All  right,  take  punting.  You  kids  prob'bly  take  the  ball  and 
throw  her  up  and  kick  her  when  she  comes  down.  Wrong !  And 
y 'don't  use  the  toe  atall,  either.  The  instep.  See,  where  the 
shoestring  comes.  Drop  her  from  about  so  high, — hands  straight 
in  front,  see — wade  in  and  c'mon  through  with  the  foot.    High's 
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your  head.  Tell  you  what,  I'll  take  an  afternoon  off  and — say! 
I  could  coach  the  whole  gang!    How  would  that  be?" 

Clifford  nodded,  bobbing  his  head  so  energetically  that  his 
shoulders  rocked.  ' '  That  sure  would  be  swell,  Dad. ' '  Already 
he  could  see  them  lining  up,  waiting  on  his  Dad.  Even  Dirty 
Lonergan,  who  would  say,  "Yes,  Mr.  MacCready,  I  sure  would 
like  to  learn  the  right  way,  Mr.  MacCready,  if  only  you  will  show 
me  how.'' 

"Say,"  said  the  man,  seizing  a  new  idea,  "tell  you,  I'll  take 
you  down  to  see  the  college  team  some  Saturday  when  they  have 
a  good  game.    How  would  that  be?" 

"Gee,  great!"  No  one  he  knew  had  seen  the  college  team. 
Wouldn't  the  guys  be  jealous! 

"See,  that  way  I  would  be  there  to  explain  it.  I  can  tell  you 
just  what  the  quarterback  is  trying  to  do  every  play.  Sure  you'd 
like  that?" 

"I  sure  would,"  affirmed  Clifford. 

"Well,  we'll  plan  on  it  then." 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch.  "Holy  smoke!  Had  no  idea 
it's  so  late."  He  turned  the  ignition  key.  "How's  your  mother?" 

"She's  fine,"  said  Clifford,  suddenly  chilled.  She  probably 
wouldn't  like  the  football.  She  might  make  fun  of  it.  She  might 
make  him  keep  it  in  the  barn  where  it  would  be  sure  to  be  stolen. 
She  would  start  out  again  on  "Well,  it's  no  more  than  right.  .  .  " 

"Give  daddy  a  big  hug  before  he  goes." 

Clifford  put  his  arms  up  over  the  giant's  shoulders. 

"You're  going  to  be  a  good  boy  and  study  your  lessons  and 
grow  up  to  be  the  man  your  daddy  wants  you  to  be?" 

"Yes,  dad,  I  will.    I  mean  I  am  going  to  study." 

"Fine  stuff!  Xow  you  try  a  few  punts  like  I  told  you.  One 
of  these  days  when  your  daddy  has  more  time  he  wants  to  have 
a  long  talk  with  you.    He 's  awfully  busy  right  now.    Bye  bye." 

The  engine  coughed  and  Clifford  stepped  off  the  running  board. 

"Goodbye,  Dad!" 
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"Goodbye,"  said  the  man  hunching  over  the  wheel  and  releas- 
ing the  hand  brake.  He  turned  the  corner  towards  town  without 
looking  back. 

Clifford  was  standing  ankle  deep  in  the  leaves  when  the  gang 
came  upon  him.  He  was  fingering  the  laces  and  thinking.  It's 
a  Red  Grange  ball  for  the  official  championship.  It's  a  pretty 
good  pun 'kin.    With  a  pig  snout. 

"Well,  will  you  lookit  here!  A  brand  new  football  for  us  to 
play  with !  Hey,  lemme  have  it  a  minute.  I  won't  keep  it,  I  just 
want  to  see  how  it  feels." 

Clifford  surrendered  the  ball.    He  hadn't  kicked  it  once. 

"Your  old  man  ain't  such  a  bad  guy,"  condescended  Dirty 
Lonergan,  giving  the  ball  a  high  ride  over  the  telephone  wires. 
"Take  mine,  now, — home  every  night  and  always  crabby  and 
ain't  never  bought  me  a  damned  thing  since  Noah  landed.  You 
been  pretty  lucky  lately.  Used  to  he  wouldn't  even  fork  over 
dough  for  a  few  migs, — remember  las'  spring!  Here,  I'll  show 
you  a  good  spiral. ' ' 

Clifford  said  nothing.  He  stood  mute  as  stone  watching  the 
ball  rocket  into  the  air.  He  felt  cold,  for  the  wind  was  cutting 
through  the  green  "varsity"  sweater.  As  he  looked  down  at 
the  leaves  at  his  feet  so  soft  and  snug  he  wondered  how  it  would 
feel  to  lie  down  close  to  the  tree  trunk  hidden  from  the  whole 
world. 

Maybe  the  fellows  would  stay  out  in  the  street.  He  didn't 
want  to  listen  to  Lonergan,  the  know-it-all ;  he  just  wanted  to  be 
warm  and  away  from  everybody,  to  lie  stretched  out  with  his 
face  up,  looking  at  the  sky.  There  were  lots  of  things  to  think 
about.  He  would  lie  there  for  weeks  just  to  see  if  they  really 
would  search  for  him 

But  he  didn't  lie  down.  He  just  stood  there  with  his  back  to 
the  tree.  Somehow  he  felt  that  whatever  he  did,  those  guys 
would  laugh  at  him. 

END 


"A  MAN  OF  POWER" 

Mary  Ellen  Leary 

John  Hemming,  hunched  in  a  corner  of  the  Pullman  compart- 
ment, was  not  watching  the  scenery  that  raced  past  the  windows. 
Staring  out  beyond  greying  farmhouses,  beyond  the  fresh  green 
of  new  corn  dotting  the  dark  loam,  beyond  the  trees  and  the 
fleckless  sky,  he  was  peering  into  a  neglected  world, — his  own 
emotions.  For  years  he  had  tried  to  minimize  their  importance, 
— at  least  he  had  kept  himself  well  in  hand.  Yet  at  a  critical 
moment,  no  less  than  the  peak  of  his  campaign  for  the  gover- 
norship of  the  state,  his  self  mastery  had  somehow  gotten  out 
of  hand.  What  puzzled  him  was  the  nameless  excitement  that 
filled  him.  At  one  time  he  longed  for  the  turmoil  of  the  cam- 
paign; at  another  he  flinched  at  the  prospect  of  it,  hated  it, 
wished  more  than  anything  in  the  world  to  avoid  it.  Sitting- 
alone  in  his  compartment  he  had  suddenly  been  appalled  at  his 
nervousness.  He  had  been  drumming  on  the  window  sill  with 
tense  fingers,  running  a  moist  tongue  over  lips  thin  and  dry, 
had  sat  staring  out  beyond  anything  he  could  see, — not  thinking, 
not  planning,  not  even  worrying, — just  upset. 

Tonight  he  was  to  meet  in  public  debate  his  opponent,  Mark 
Tunstall.  The  issue  was  one  which  had  become,  as  Hemming 
had  hoped,  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  campaign, — the  question 
of  the  taxation  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  their  state.  Tunstall, 
thought  Hemming,  had  run  the  whole  length  of  folly  in  his  loy- 
alty to  the  worn-out  Indian  cause,  and  he  would  regret  it. 

Strange  to  say  the  two  men  had  never  met. 

Hemming 's  growing  reputation  for  serious-minded,  hard  work 
had  won  respect.  He  was  dependable;  he  understood  politics. 
Moreover  he  was  a  convincing  speaker.  His  clear,  rather  high 
baritone  had  a  persuasive  intensity  that  added  to  its  effective- 
ness when  the  audience  sensed  the  assurance  in  the  lean,  well- 
knit,  energetic  figure. 
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Tunstall  though  large  and  loosely-built  had  a  fiery,  impetuous 
ardor  that  caught  and  held  attention  in  the  glance  that  burned 
beneath  his  straight  black  brows.  He  may  have  realized  that 
there  was  an  impressiveness  in  his  towering  figure  to  set  him 
apart,  for  he  wore  his  hair  long  and  combed  it  straight  back  from 
his  forehead.  People  liked  his  little  oddities,  and  called  him 
simply  * i  Mark, ' '  not  without  deep  respect.  They  knew  him  to  be 
both  kind  and  capable.  In  public  life  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  traditional  figure  in  politics.  All  the  while  his  prestige 
had  grown  until  Hemming  viewed  him  as  the  one  man  in  the  state 
who  could  present  formidable  opposition. 

Mark  Tunstall 's  acknowledged  oratorical  ability  had  won  for 
him  the  title  ' '  silver-tongued, ' '  and  the  newspapers  had  referred 
to  him  after  a  recent  campaign  speech  as  "a  man  of  power. " 
When  he  spoke  the  audience  felt  itself  lifted  and  sustained  by 
the  note  of  conviction  in  his  full  throated,  rolling  voice.  That 
voice  echoed  his  personality.  Deep  and  warm,  at  times  nobly 
sympathetic,  it  could  range  from  fiery  invective  to  thrilling, 
liquid  inspiration  and  still  retain  its  note  of  sincerity.  It  would 
be  a  telling  factor  in  this  campaign. 

From  the  newspapers  on  the  seat  opposite  him,  the  headlines 
heralding  his  tilt  with  Mark  glared,  even  shouted,  at  him.  The 
scribes  had  the  nerve  to  quote  a  "not  since  the  days  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan..."  line,  and  they  played  up  the  story  as  a 
crisis  in  state  history.  Hemming  noted  the  statements  that  the 
debate  would  put  the  orators  on  their  metal,  would  likely  enough 
settle  the  points  at  issue,  perhaps  even  decide  the  outcome  of 
the  election.  As  Hemming  took  in  the  situation  he  began  to  feel 
a  new  uncertainty,  a  kind  of  hesitancy  in  facing  the  ordeal,  for 
he  was  to  measure  steel  with  ' '  a  man  of  power. ' ' 

In  an  hour  the  train  would  pull  into  the  up-state  town  that  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Hemming  rose  and  went  out  on 
the  platform,  swaying  with  the  motion  of  the  train,  grateful  for 
the  unmuffled  roar  that  drowned  the  throbbing  in  his  brain.  He 
realized  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  be  so  nervous ;  it  was  entirely 
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unlike  him.  As  he  stood  in  the  entrance  way,  bracing  himself 
against  the  closed  door,  he  gradually  quieted  under  the  rhythmic 
roar  of  the  train,  and  his  old  assurance  returned. 

Someone  touched  his  arm.  Startled,  Hemming  turned  and 
recognized  the  dark-skinned  man  who  stood  beside  him,  Joe 
Trent,  an  intelligent  young  Indian  he  had  known  in  Washington. 
Seeing  him  on  the  train  snapped  Hemming  out  of  his  reverie 
to  face  the  recollection  of  the  approaching  debate.  Here  was  a 
friend  of  Mark  Tunstall's  with  whom  he  might  have  a  prelim- 
inary skirmish  to  prime  himself  for  the  evening. 

" Hello,  Joe!"  he  said  warmly.  "On  your  way  to  support 
Mark  tonight!" 

"He  won't  need  support,"  the  Indian  answered  laconically, 
his  eyes  lifted  in  one  level,  searching  glance.  "His  stand  is  sup- 
ported by  fact." 

Hemming  smiled.  Even  his  smile  had  a  purposiveness  about 
it.  "Your  point  of  view  is  about  the  same  as  Mark's,  isn't  it! 
Come  back  to  my  compartment,  where  we  can  hear  each  other 
without  shouting, ' '  he  invited. 

"I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  for  a  long  time,"  Joe 
remarked  as  he  stepped  aside  to  let  Hemming  lead  the  way.  "I 
have  felt  that  you  needed  it." 

"In  the  first  place,"  Joe  began  after  they  were  seated  and  he 
had  refused  cigar  or  cigarette,  ' '  the  Indian  is  not  a  white  man. 
I  have  studied  the  plan  you  are  advocating  for  the  taxation  of 
Indian  reservations  to  replenish  our  state  funds.  With  white 
men  it  would  be  fine ;  not  so  with  Indians.  It  is  simply  incom- 
patible with  the  Indian  temperament.  My  people  can't  earn 
enough  to  support  themselves  and  pay  taxes.  Your  world  has 
wiped  ours  out,  and  now  we  are  dependent  on  you.  The  govern- 
ment recognized  this  fact  long  ago,  and  the  Indian  nature  has 
not  changed  since  then.  It  is  too  indolent,  too  unambitious  to 
support  the  taxation  you  are  urging. ' ' 

Hemming 's  glance  swept  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  laughed 
as  he  said,  "Why,  good  Lord,  man!    Look  at  yourself.    You  are 
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a  living  denial  of  the  whole  argument.  Aren  't  you  earning  enough 
to  pay  taxes?  You  are  intelligent  and  successful.  Yet  you  are 
an  Indian. ' ' 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "I  have  white  blood  in  me,"  he 
said  evenly.    l  i  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. ' ' 

Hemming  shifted  to  another  point.  "Strikes  me  you  are  not 
true  to  your  Indian  nature. ' ' 

"No!"  There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice.  "I  have 
had  to  face  these  facts.  I  am  just  telling  you  why  Mark  Tunstall 
is  right ;  why  he  is  going  to  defeat  you  tonight. ' ' 

"It  is  a  big  issue,"  Hemming  said  thoughtfully.  "Nearly  a 
tenth  of  our  state  is  Indian  reservation, — untaxed.  Tax  it  for 
ten  years,  and  the  state  will  be  out  of  debt.  It  has  never  been 
tried  before  because  we  have  never  needed  the  revenue  so  badly. " 

"It  cannot  be  done,"  Joe  repeated.  "There  is  no  way  to  get 
the  money  out  of  them.  They  can't, — they  won't, — earn  it." 
His  black  eyes  turned  a  swift,  appraising  glance  at  the  smugness 
of  the  politician.  "It  surprises  me  that  you  do  not  know  the 
Indian  better  after  all  your  recent  work  on  the  Federal  Indian 
Commission.    But  then,  you  have  done  it  in  Washington." 

Hemming  studied  him  a  moment.  "Well,  I  don't  blame  you," 
he  said  pleasantly.  "You  are  attempting  to  defend  your  people 
from  an  additional  burden.  It  is  Mark's  position  that  I  cannot 
justify ;  why  he  should  rip  into  a  plan  to  reestablish  prosperity 
here  is  beyond  me. ' ' 

"It  is  a  magnanimous  move  on  his  part,"  the  Indian  said. 

"Magnanimous!"  retorted  Hemming.  "Magnanimous  to 
work  against  the  interests  of  his  state ! ' ' 

The  long  drawn  whistle  of  the  engine  checked  him,  and  he 
merely  added,  "We  are  there."  The  lines  of  his  jaw  set  and  he 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

The  Indian,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  murmured,  "Sorry  I  can't  wish 
you  luck,  Mr.  Hemming.    You  are  meeting  a  powerful  man. ' ' 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Hemming  was  besieged  by  reinforce- 
ments of  the  crowd  that  had  been  at  the  depot.    Reporters  pressed 
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insistently  about  him.  "  Just  a  word,  Governor.  Tell  us  what 
you  expect  to  do  to  Mark. ' ' 

The  crowd  was  so  noisy  it  was  impossible  to  make  himself 
heard.  He  nodded  and  smiled  affably.  Once,  in  a  momentary 
hush,  he  said,  * '  Wait  until  tonight.    You  will  see  what  I  shall  do. ' ' 

"Ah,  but  Governor.  It  is  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  dead- 
line. Can't  you  just  tell  us  you  are  glad  to  be  here ?  What  about 
the  Indians !  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  Mark?  Are  you  going 
to  lay  him  out,  Mr.  Hemming ?" 

That  last  phrase  touched  him,  and  smiling  and  at  ease  ,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  quiet  the  crowd.  "  Gentlemen ! ' '  He  felt  a 
thrill  as  his  voice  rang  out  in  the  packed  lobby.  "  Gentlemen, ' ' 
and  his  voice  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  "I  have  come  to  bury 
Mark  Tunstall,  not  to  praise  him." 

Everyone  laughed.  From  the  edge  of  the  crowd  a  sharp-witted 
reporter  called  out,  "Do  you  think  Mark  is  pretty  dead,  then, 
Governor?" 

They  listened  for  his  answer. 

' i  Yes, ' '  he  rolled  the  words.  ' '  Mark  is  dead ...  I  have  come 
to  bury  him."  He  had  no  idea  that  his  voice  would  assume  so 
solemn  a  tone,  but  in  the  fragile  silence  that  breathed  for  a  mo- 
ment after  he  spoke,  he  felt  again  the  thrilling  consciousness  of 
his  ability  to  catch  and  hold  his  listeners. 

In  the  lull  he  broke  away  to  the  elevator  and  escaped.  "A 
man  of  power, ' '  he  thought  exultantly,  his  blood  pounding  in  his 
temples.  In  the  elevator  with  his  campaign  manager,  Kessler, 
and  his  assistants  he  sighed  audibly. 

For  an  hour  in  his  crowded  suite  he  was  as  affable  a  host  as 
only  a  man  who  is  facing  an  election  can  be.  He  went  from  one 
group  to  another  as  friends  dropped  in  to  buttonhole  him  for  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  the  campaign,  or  the  debate,  and  then 
gathered  in  knots  or  drifted  out.  Some  were  fairly  serious. 
"Mark's  a  tough  customer,"  they  warned  him  repeatedly. 

Kessler 's  round  eyes  peered  appreciately  at  Hemming  over 
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his  plump  cheeks.  "  Never  you  mind,  Governor, "  he  roared 
heartily.    i '  We  picked  the  only  man  who  can  beat  Mark. ' ' 

But  the  Governor  did  mind.  He  had  heard  that  Mark  Tuns- 
tall  was  in  the  hotel.  While  he  was  tin  the  noisy,  smoke-filled  room 
he  was  more  than  conscious  of  Mark's  presence  under  the  same 
roof  and  he  wanted  to  meet  him.  By  Jove,  that  was  it !  He  want- 
ed to  meet  him  quietly  and  alone,  to  size  him  up  before  the  com- 
bat, to  see  him,  to  talk  to  him,  to  know  what  he  was  like,  before 
they  stood  in  the  focus  of  a  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  to  do  battle. 

Hemming  alone  for  a  minute  stood  at  a  window  looking  into 
the  dusk  that  cast  a  blue  mist  like  the  smoke  in  the  room  down 
the  empty  street.    Was  he  afraid? 

He  came  to  with  a  jerk.  Had  he  said  that  aloud?  No,  the 
whirr  of  conversation  was  undisturbed.  Was  this  the  notion 
that  had  been  shadowing  him  all  afternoon, — afraid  to  face  Mark? 
Not  Mark,  the  orator;  not  Mark,  the  politician;  but  Mark,  the 
man !  Deep  within  him,  too  deep  for  him  to  uncover  even  now, 
was  the  suspicion  that  Mark  really  was  a  stronger  man  than  he, 
a  better  leader,  a  "man  of  power." 

As  though  about  to  speak  to  someone,  he  turned,  then  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  door.  "How  about  it,  Hemming?  Isn't 
that  so?"  Kessler  called  out  to  him  as  he  went  by,  and  he  nod- 
ded to  affirm  the  remark  he  had  not  heard.  No  one  stopped  him. 
Without  looking  back  at  them  he  opened  the  door  and  slipped 
out. 

The  elevator  boy  gave  him  the  number  of  Mark's  room.  "536, 
to  your  left,  sir.    But — " 

"  It 's  all  right, ' '  Hemming  cut  him  short. 

He  walked  past  the  door.  It  was  very  quiet  in  there,  though 
he  could  distinguish  low  voices.  Probably  they  were  having  a 
serious  discussion,  unlike  the  hearty  free-for-all  he  had  just  left. 
Well,  he  would  ask  to  speak  with  Mark,  and  say  a  few  words  of 
good  will.  He  could  never  feel  sure  of  himself  until  he  had  spoken 
to  the  man.  He  turned  back  to  536,  unconsciously  squaring  his 
shoulders  at  the  though  of  Mark's  size.    Hemming 's  lips  smiled 
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ironically.  He  had  determined  to  prove  to  himself  that  Mark 
Tunstall  was  not  to  be  feared. 

As  he  approached  the  door,  it  opened,  and  the  man  who  stood 
just  within  it,  seeing  Hemming,  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
hesitated,  then  pronounced  his  name  in  a  solemn  low  voice. 

"Dr.  Doane,"  asked  Hemming,  "Is  Mark  in  there ?" 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  for  a  moment.  "God  knows,"  he 
finally  said.  "I  don't  think  so.  Go  in  and  shut  the  door.  I  am 
going  to  get  Dr.  Parks. ' ' 

Mystified  and  unable  to  think,  Hemming  found  himself  within 
the  room.  Several  men  were  clustered  about  the  bed.  As  he 
entered  one  of  them  moved  and  Hemming  saw  Mark's  face,  the 
long  hair  massed  against  a  pillow,  the  eyes  half-closed,  the  square 
jaw  sagging.  Just  then  a  tremor  ran  through  the  outstretched 
form;  the  hand  stirred. .  .was  quiet. 

One  of  the  men  gave  a  deep,  half-choked  sob.  Another  dropped 
to  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Stillness.  Then  a  woman, 
obviously  a  nurse,  covered  the  body. 

Hemming  caught  at  something  to  steady  himself.  It  was  the 
arm  of  Tunstall 's  secretary.    "  I ...  I  didn  't  know, ' '  he  whispered. 

' '  Heart  attack, ' '  the  other  whispered  in  answer.  ' '  Only  about 
ten  minutes  ago, — and  now  it  is  all  over. ' ' 

As  Hemming  stood  against  the  door  stunned,  images,  frag- 
ments of  thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  There  was  that  first 
glimpse  of  Mark,  a  face  from  which  all  expression  had  gone  save 
a  native  kindliness,  a  tenderness  even  about  the  mouth.  He  saw 
again  Joe  Trent 's  swift,  piercing  look,  sweeping  over  him  scorn- 
fully. He  remembered  the  fear  that  had  burned  in  his  throat  as 
he  faced  the  prospect  of  meeting  Mark,  in  the  dread  of  finding 
him  a  stronger  man. 

Aloud  in  the  room  where  the  very  silence  trembled,  he  heard 
someone  say,  "A  man  of  power!"  Hemming  did  not  know  that 
it  was  he  himself  who  spoke. 
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Black  Sheep 

Of  all  the  sheep,  you  I  love  the  best 
That  stand  so  small  and  black, — 
A  blot  among  the  rest, 
As  balancing  with  legs  spread  wide 
You  sway  from  side  to  side. 

The  other  lambs  both  soft  and  white 

Are  fair  to  look  upon, 

But  they  would  never  hither  stray 

While  you  have  come  on  wobbly  legs 

And  look  at  me  as  if  to  say 

"I  know  you  won't  send  me  away; 

It's  only  right  that  I  should  stay." 

Oh,  why  this  strange  affinity, 

Between  one  small  black  lamb  and  me? 


VIRGINIA  GERHARD 


"DAYS  WITHOUT  END" 

M.  J.  Chicoine 

In  the  twenty  years  of  his  career  as  a  playwright  Eugene  0  'Neil 
has  probably  realized  not  very  many  thin  dimes  by  way  of  roy- 
alties from  Catholic  producing  groups, — universities,  colleges, 
high  schools  or  other  similar  amateur  dramatic  organizations. 
Of  the  twenty  million  Catholics  in  the  U.  S.  A.  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  only  a  small  percentage  is  aware  of  0 'Neil's  exis- 
tence. Any  knowledge  that  most  of  his  co-religionists  have  of 
the  man  and  his  works  or  his  reputation  has  been  derived  for 
the  most  part  from  what  we  may  call  negative  sources,  namely — 
the  articles  or  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  the  past  in  Cath- 
olic newspapers,  journals  and  magazines  by  way  of  warning 
against  0  'Neil  and  his  plays.  Imagine  then,  if  you  can,  the  sur- 
prise that  greeted  the  readers  of  the  Catholic  World,  America, 
Commonweal,  Brooklyn  Tablet  and  a  host  of  other  like  period- 
icals to  find  the  editors  advising,  even  urging  their  readers  to 
be  sure  to  see  0 'Neil's  latest  play,  "Days  Without  End,"  a  four- 
act  drama  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild.  To  miss 
such  a  presentation,  they  insisted,  was  to  neglect  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  and  spiritually  uplifting  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 

Evidently  something  quite  extraordinary  had  happened  to 
cause  such  a  right-about-face,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomenon  and  its  aftermath  ought  to  be  of 
at  least  passing  interest.  The  play  in  itself  and  as  produced,  the 
reception  accorded  it  by  New  York  audiences  and  reviewers,  the 
strong  support  tendered  in  defense  by  Catholic  writers,  all  enter 
into  the  discussion  and  are  factors  to  be  duly  considered  if  we 
are  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  and  if  Cath- 
olics and  non- Catholics  alike  are  to  get  at  the  nub  of  the  con- 
troversy. Such  it  has  become.  As  adherents  on  both  sides  of 
a  controversy  which  they  themselves  created  have  been  flinging 
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challenges  at  each  other,  we  may  ask  here  just  what  are  the  high- 
lights in  this  futile  debate. 

*     *     * 

On  January  8,  last,  the  Theatre  Guild  brought  DAYS  WITH- 
OUT END  to  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre  in  New  York  after  a 
short  road  tour.  It  bore  the  program  explanation:  A  Modern 
Miracle  Play  in  Four  Acts.  In  the  printed  version  (Random 
House,  publishers),  it  is  sub-titled  a  "Plot  for  a  Novel."  On  the 
morning  of  January  9,  a  cross-section  of  the  reviewers  of  lead- 
ing New  York  dailies  had  the  following  to  say : 

Brooks  Atkinson,  N.  Y.  Times :  One  of  the  most  amazing 
things  about  Mr.  O'Neill  is  his  capacity  for  seasoning  his 
valiant  career  with  bad  plays.  His  DAYS  WITHOUT  END 
belongs  in  that  doleful  category  ....  He  has  employed  a  mask 
to  distinguish  between  the  outer  and  inner  consciousness  of 
his  hero;  ...  he  has  succeeded  brilliantly.  But  .  .  .  DAYS 
WITHOUT  END  lacks  size,  imagination,  vitality,  beauty 
and  knowledge  of  human  character.  Sometimes  Mr.  0  'Neill 
tells  his  story  as  though  he  had  never  written  a  play  before. 

Percy  Hammond,  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune :  (Note :  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  too  cautious  to  be  frankly  outspoken.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  reviewing  the  play  without  comment  on 
its  merits,  though  he  did  remark  on  the  fine  work  of  the  actors, 
excepting  one,  whom  he  apologetically  nipped  for  speaking 
"too  theatrically.") 

Kelcey  Allen,  N.  Y.  Daily  News  Record :  Although  there 
is  little  action  in  the  play,  it  is  a  work  of  exceptional  strength 
and  characterization. 

Robert  Garland,  N.  Y.  World-Telegram : . . .  DAYS  WITH- 
OUT END  is  weak  with  the  flabbiness  that  is  indecision  and 
cold  with  the  sophomoric  questionings  that  are  better  left  at 
school .  .  .  Faith  is  a  belief  in  something  that  is  apt  to  be  un- 
true, is,  at  its  most  efficacious,  an  unreliable  opiate  against 
unreality  .  .  .  Somebody  should  tell  Mr.  0  'Neill  that  a  cruci- 
fix is  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  And  that  his  latest  play  is  not 
as  impressive  as  it  might  have  been. 

Gilbert  Gabriel,  N.  Y.  American  (Hearst)  :  Mine  is  by  no 
means  the  only  malapert  typewriter  to  have  suggested  long 
ago  that  Eugene  O'Neill  would  never  be  a  truly  happy  soul 
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until  returned  to  the  golden  arms  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
It  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  this  sharpest  of  sufferers 
would  swing  about  in  the  footsteps  of  one  of  his  favorite 
writers,  J.  J.  Huysmans,  and  face  once  more  the  comfort  of 
the  Cross,  the  effulgence  that  is  Rome.  Whether  or  not  that 
is  what  0  'Neill  has  actually  done  is  none  of  my  business  here, 
however.  Here  I  must  recognize  him  ...  as  a  better  or  worse 
playwright.  Dog  of  an  unbeliever  that  I  am,  unrepentant 
critic  that  I  hope  to  remain.  I  am  driven  to  say  a  worse  play- 
wright.   Or,  more  precisely,  a  worse  author. 

John  Mason  Brown,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  (Note:  Mr. 
Brown's  review,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  because  of  its  tolerance  and  honest  attempt  at 
analyzing  O'Neill's  motives.  However,  for  brevity's  sake, 
I  shall  quote  his  remarks  that  followed  a  few  days  after  the 
play's  premiere,  in  which  he  discussed  the  heated  critical 
attacks  made  on  the  lay  reviewers  by  Catholic  editors.)  Be- 
cause the  New  York  reviewers  did  not  happen  to  admire  the 
writing  of  DAYS  WITHOUT  END,  because  they  lamented 
the  technical  clumsiness  with  which  (as  they  saw  it),  Mr. 
O'Neill  has  stated  his  hero's  struggle  between  faith  and 
doubt,  and  wished  that  he  had  summoned  a  greater  eloquence 
in  his  final  moments  of  affirmation,  they  now  find  themselves 
gently  reprimanded  by  some  of  the  city's  more  devout  publi- 
cations . .  .  Thy  may  have  been  right  and  they  may  have  been 
wrong  in  their  verdicts.  But  their  chief  sin,  I  am  afraid,  was 
expecting  more  of  Mr.  O  'Neill  than  he  brought  to  the  writing 
of  his  latest  play,  and  hoping  that  in  it  he  would  rise,  not 
only  as  a  man  but  as  a  dramatist,  to  this  statement  of  his 
faith. 

George  Jean  Nathan,  Vanity  Fair:  One  of  the  poorest 
things  he  (O'Neill)  has  written  .  .  .  One  of  the  dullest  that 
has  come  to  the  stage  in  some  time  .  .  .  Lacked  poetry,  pas- 
sion, calm  critical  gift  ...  a  crude  religious  tract  .  .  .  This 
work  suggests  a  bulldog  ferociously  battling  a  Haldeman- 
Julius  little  Blue  Book  .  .  . 

To  attempt  to  arbitrate  between  the  critics  where  the  question 
of  religious  faith  is  involved,  is  much  like  umpiring  a  smoking- 
car  debate  in  which  a  group  of  opinionated  travellers  are  par- 
ticipating.   In  view  of  what  has  been  quoted  above,  however,  the 
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following  will  show  that  the  Catholic  editors  went  rather  far  in 
their  strictures  on  the  lay  press.  The  first  is  from  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet : 

Minions  of  Anti-Christ . . .  Most  of  these  critics  are  pseudo- 
intellectuals  who  hide  their  ignorance  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  faith  is  outmoded  .  .  .  For  this  reason  the  gro- 
tesque reviews  were  particularly  asinine.  Why  must  a  play- 
wright have  to  drive  a  swill  wagon  to  get  attention  from  these 
fellows? 

As  is  usual,  when  one  is  writing  under  the  pressure  of  indigna- 
tion, the  editor  of  America  slipped  into  personalities,  thereby 
making  his  defense  of  0  'Neill  practically  void  as  far  as  the  dis- 
cerning and  intelligent  reader  of  his  paper  is  concerned.    Said  he : 

Pseudo-intellectual  ex-sports  writers,  ex-police  reporters, 
ex-copy  readers,  who  presume  to  set  the  canons  for  a  credu- 
lous naive  Broadway,  didn't  like  it  (DAYS  WITHOUT 
END).  Small  wonder.  It  stands  for  everything  they  have 
fought  against  for  years,  and  which  they  fondly  imagined 
was  dead, — the  lesson  of  Christ  crucified  and  of  His  Kingdom 
in  this  world. 

Father  Gillis,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World,  seemed  the  most 
restrained  and  tolerant  of  the  critics  of  the  critics,  though  at 
times  he  lapsed  into  mild  anger.    Said  he  editorially : 

A  critic,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  soul  or  in  God,  should 
flatly  decline  to  review  such  a  play  ...  A  critic  may  know 
good  play-writing,  but  what  special  aptitude  does  he  re- 
velop  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  spiritual  experience  is  bona- 
fide ;  whether,  for  example,  a  play  about  the  conversion  of 
an  atheist  back  to  the  faith  of  his  boyhood  rings  true  f  . . .  A 
man  who  has  not  experienced  the  soul-piercing  anguish  of  a 
struggle  with  a  temptation,  cannot  evaluate  rightly  even  the 
stage  presentation  of  a  harrowing  soul-experience  ...  In  the 
judgment  of  all  normally  moral  or  religious  persons,  DAYS 
WITHOUT  END  will  appear  as  O'Neill's  best  work  thus 
far.  .  . 

At  this  point,  mysterious  inconsistencies  in  the  policies  of  the 
World  reared  their  embarrassed  heads.    Euphemia  Van  Rensse- 
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laer  Wyatt,  drama  reviewer  for  the  World,  said  in  another  part 
of  the  periodical : 

We  cannot  say  it  is  O'Neill's  greatest  play  ...  It  is  not  a 
dramatic  masterpiece  . . .  But  it  is  a  cry  from  his  (O'Neill's) 
heart  and  it  reaches  the  heart  of  his  audience. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  not  difficult  to  agree  with  John  Mason  Brown 
that  the  Catholic  editors  in  their  " gentle  articles"  as  he  so  good- 
naturedly  put  it,  as  a  whole,  misapprehend  the  intention  of  most 
of  the  lay  reviewers.    Credit  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  Cath- 
olic reviewers  who  exercises  some  judgment  in  estimating  the 
worth  of  O'Neill's  play.    An  example  of  a  critic  who  maintained 
his  balance  is  seen  in  the  writing  of  Eichard  Dana  Skinner,  re- 
viewer for  The  Commonweal: 

The  play,  considered  solely  as  dramatic  writing,  has  the 
faults  that  spring  from  too  exclusive  a  concentration  on  the 
spiritual  struggle.  At  times  its  exposition  is  too  elaborate, 
and  at  other  times  its  action  is  too  condensed  and  bare.  The 
Guild  has  exaggerated  the  already  too  sharp  contrasts  of 
black  and  white  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  Jordan,  drama  reviewer  for  America,  contrary  to 
her  editor's  stand,  made  a  similar  confession  though  it  was  not 
so  pointed. 

Thus  and  on  raged  the  skeptics  and  the  believers.  As  the  case 
stands  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  matter,  as  one  side  main- 
tains that  it  cannot  conceive  of  an  intelligent  man  suddenly  '  *  ac- 
quiring religion. ' '  Such  an  idea  is  totally  out  of  their  range  of 
experience,  so  with  them  the  play  "  lacked  beauty,  passion  and 
knowledge  of  human  character  as  they  know  it.  The  other  side 
in  the  light  of  its  personal  feelings  and  background  is  perfectly 
at  home  sitting  through  DAYS  WITHOUT  END.  It  is 
familiar  language, — their  people  are  speaking  it  and  suffering 
it.  That  is  the  situation.  Whether  these  proponents  failed  their 
readers  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  did  the  lay  reviews  is  a 
moot  point,  but  to  one  who  looks  at  the  situation  today,  it  is  al- 
most a  conviction  that  they  could  have  gained  much  more  for 
their  own  cause  had  they  kept  aloof  from  the  controversy,  or 
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sought  solace  in  a  quotation  from  Voltaire  slightly  altered:  "I 
do  not  agree  with  one  word  you  say,  but  I  will  admit  your  right 
to  say  it. ' '  This  would  have  been  much  more  urbane  and  doubt- 
less more  effective. 

DAYS  WITHOUT  END,  if  it  is  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  would 
perhaps  never  have  reached  Broadway  had  not  some  one  with 
an  eye  to  the  box  office  hoped  to  attract  the  thousands  of  Cath- 
olics residing  in  New  York  City.  The  sequel  proves  that  they 
were  sadly  disillusioned.  I  believe  it  can  be  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  Catholics,  as  an  entertainment  seeking  class 
do  not  frequent  the  theatre !  There  is  no  Catholic  audience  as 
such  for  the  drama,  the  dance,  the  ballet,  the  symphony,  the 
opera,  the  gallery  exhibition.  If  Catholics  attend  the  theatre, 
they  go  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  just  as  others  do.  Father 
Daniel  A.  Lord,  editor  of  the  Queens  Work  had  this  to  say: 
1  i  Catholics  are  not  theatre-goers.  They  have  been  weaned  away 
from  the  theatre  by  long  seasons  of  smut  and  unwholesomeness. 
They  could  not  be  drawn  back  to  the  theatre  even  by  a  play  fun- 
damentally Catholic. ' ' 

On  the  supposition  that  DAYS  WITHOUT  END  is  such  a 
play,  to  expect  a  lay  press  and  a  lay  audience,  presumably  un- 
schooled in  the  tenets  and  language  of  Catholicity,  to  appreciate 
O'Neill's  play,  is,  to  say  the  least,  asking  more  than  they  could 
or  would  give.  A  thorough  going  Catholic,  who  uses  the  idiom 
that  has  been  inculcated  into  him  from  his  earliest  childhood  is 
to  his  non-Catholic  neighbor  oftentimes  quite  unintelligible.  To 
his  agnostic  associate,  to  the  hedonist  of  Broadway,  tolerant 
though  they  may  be,  the  Catholic  is  regarded  as  about  as  fanati- 
cal as  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  or  the  victim  of  superstitions 
commonly  associated  with  primitive  peoples.  The  spectacle  then 
of  O'Neill's  hero  falling  before  a  crucifix  in  the  last  minutes  of 
the  play,  begging  to  be  reunited  to  the  faith  of  his  boyhood,  was 
apparently  too  much  from  Broadway,  for  Broadway  is  Pagan 
and  worse. 
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In  the  face  of  this  statement  we  may  be  asked  to  explain  the 
worshipful  acclaim  given  by  millions  of  playgoers  and  by  the 
"hardened"  critics  themselves,  to  GREEN  PASTURES,  a 
fundamentally  religious  play!  Does  the  great  international  au- 
dience and  the  host  of  critics  excuse  their  unbounded  admiration 
for  GREEN  PASTURES  because  the  author  labelled  it  "A 
Fable?"  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  critics  did  make  ref- 
erence to  the  pathetically  "beautiful  superstitions  of  the  ig- 
norant southern  Negroes."  Whether  this  is  a  mere  alibi  or  a 
sincere  belief  on  the  part  of  the  critics  is  beside  the  point.  To  a 
Catholic  audience  the  struggles  of  O'Neill's  hero  with  his  con- 
science, as  well  as  his  scruples  over  his  lost  faith  terminating 
happily  in  his  re-acceptance  of  the  Church  and  her  teachings 
makes  DAYS  WITHOUT  END  a  thrilling  entertainment.  The 
fact  that  O'Neill  tells  his  story  in  a  form  which  lay  reviewers 
could  not  approve  will  have  no  weight  with  a  Catholic  crowd. 
It  is  an  experience  in  the  theatre  such  as  they,  as  a  group,  have 
never  witnessed  heretofore.  As  religious  drama  it  is  a  good  en- 
tertainment for  religious  minded  people.  What  was  religious 
propaganda  to  Broadway  would  be  to  the  children  of  the  Holy 
See  a  play  in  which  they  see  themselves  reflected  in  one  phase  or 
another,  and  though  it  is  not  great  in  scope,  it  is  a  genuinely  good, 
thoughtful  play  for  Catholics ! 

If  the  matter  of  a  Catholic  stage  audience  is  desirable  or  feas- 
ible who  is  to  be  the  spear-head  in  the  movement.  Are  Catholics 
to  see  playwrights  of  their  own  faith  attempting  to  mix  their 
metaphysics,  their  Catholic  psychology  and  their  religious 
thought  (which  they  feel  can  be  made  into  legitimate  theatre  and 
literary  material)  with  enough  "Broadwayese"  in  order  to  give 
their  works  sufficient  attraction  to  win  non-Catholic  audiences 
which  support  the  theatre  T  Such  plays  as  the  CRADLE  SONG 
and  Barry's  JOYOUS  SEASON  of  this  year  will  come  once  in 
a  decade  or  so,  as  long  as  Catholics,  their  leaders  and  their  edu- 
cators remain  in  passive  ecstasy  over  their  Michael  Angelos,  Da 
Vincis,  Dante's  and  others  of  ancient  vintage,  pointing  to  them 
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as  representative  of  the  finest  in  the  development  of  the  arts.  To 
take  the  attitude  that  their  job  is  finished  since  "the  best"  was 
captured  long  ago  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  galleries  or  put  under 
glass  in  museum-like  libraries  on  the  Continent,  is  utterly  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  world  moves. 

There  will  never  be  a  Catholic  Eenaissance  so  long  as  Catholic 
educational  institutions  ignore  the  majority  of  the  arts  allied  to 
the  so-called  liberal.  The  classics,  Greeks  and  Latins,  Shake- 
speare and  the  heavier  numbers  in  English  literature,  are  ad- 
mittedly given  due  attention.  But  actual  physical  and  spiritual 
contact  with  the  allied  arts, — music,  drama,  painting,  ballet,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  is  regarded  in  most  Catholic  institutions  as 
excess  impedimenta,  beyond  the  scope  of  educational  centers  that 
regard  scholastic  training  as  the  summum  bonum  in  education. 

As  to  Father  Lord 's  contention  that  Catholics  have  been  driven 
from  attendance  at  the  public  theatres  because  of  their  unwhole- 
someness,  it  can  be  said  and  truthfully  that  there  never  was  a 
Catholic  audience  as  such,  at  least  not  in  the  last  century  or  more. 
The  term  may  apply  to  the  audiences  that  are  asked  to  sit  through 
sticky,  amateur,  crude  performances  in  some  minor  Catholic  uni- 
versity auditorium.  As  a  rule  the  authorities  themselves  do  not 
care  to  attend ;  if  they  put  in  an  appearance  it  is  to  give  the  per- 
spiring youths  on  the  stage  a  sense  of  confidence  and  importance 
in  the  very  amateur  work  they  are  doing.  Who  then  makes  up 
the  audience?  In  the  various  university  towns  you  will  find  a 
house  filled,  or  more  often  half-filled  with  the  merchants  and 
their  families,  as  also  with  landladies  who  maintain  boarding 
houses  on  the  campus  fringe  for  the  comfort  of  the  athletes,  and 
perhaps  even  for  some  of  the  embryonic  actors  on  the  stage.  As 
to  the  material  presented,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  trite,  com- 
monplace little  commercial  plays,  that  somehow  made  a  hit  or 
are  carried  along  on  the  strength  of  the  story. 

A  surge  upward  in  intelligent  plays  will  never  come  as  long 
as  Catholic  play-writing  is  not  recognized  and  nurtured;  ballets 
will  never  be  danced  as  long  as  Catholic  girls'  schools  put  em- 
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phasis  on  archery  and  male  sports,  as  sufficiently  cultural  and 
aesthetic  for  their  students;  composers  and  concert  artists  will 
never  be  developed  from  the  dubious  privilege  of  playing  in 
military-football  brass  bands;  drawing  cartoons  for  indifferent 
and  sloppy  weekly  college  papers  will  never  arouse  instincts  of 
beauty  in  artists  and  painters.  As  for  the  few  Catholic  artists 
who  have  been  developed  in  recent  years,  their  training  and  in- 
spiration was  obtained  away  from  Catholic  influences.  The  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  Catholic  women  on  the  stage  and 
screen  will  be  unknown  factors,  since  training  for  the  theatre 
today  is  much  more  thorough  than  it  ever  was  before.  Women 
in  the  dramatic  profession  must  now  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  dancing,  music,  literature  and  acting.  The  same  applies  to 
the  men. 

To  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  playwrights,  novelists  and  artists, 
who  dare  to  execute  Catholic-spirited  art  and  yet  who  are  forced 
to  present  their  products  to  non-Catholic  audiences  in  the  hope 
of  appreciation  and  remuneration,  men  like  O'Neill,  Barry  and 
others  ought  to  be  backed  up.  The  strictures  I  quoted  from  lay 
critics  on  DAYS  WITHOUT  END  indicate  clearly  that  Cath- 
olics can  expect  no  quarter  from  those  gentlemen.  The  devastat- 
ing remark  of  one, ' '  dog  of  an  unbeliever  that  I  am,  unrepentant 
critic  that  I  hope  to  remain,"  ought  to  settle  the  issue.  For 
Catholic  editors  to  stand  by  and  howl  at  the  lay  critics  only  hurts 
the  cause ;  far  better  were  it  if  they  looked  into  the  matter  and 
helped  to  make  some  adjustments. 
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